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Perfect 

in 

Design 




LONG WAIST 


Excellent 

in 

Quality 



SHORT WAIST 


R EPLACES the CORSET, fulfilling all requirements without its 
harmful effects. For Gracefulness , Ease or Comfort this gar- 
ment surpasses anything ever before manufactured. For 
Economy this waist is cheap at any cost when compared with the old 
style corset, because it does not deform the body, nor destroy health, 
but benefits and restores instead. It is washable and adjustable . 
You can make it larger or smaller by adjusting the shoulder straps 
and oval elastic in either side. By making the former longer or 
shorter, the length of the skirt may be regulated. 

We sell two qualities, a light weight jean twilled material and a 
heavier weight sateen. Drab and white jean, bust measure 30 to 38, 
price $1.25,; 40, $1.50; 42, $1.75. White and drab sateen, bust meas¬ 
ure 30 to 38, price $1.75 ; 40, $2.00; 42, $2.25, Black sateen 25c addi¬ 
tional. No odd numbered sizes in either quality. 

When sending in orders for waists take the bust, hip, and waist 
measures snugly over the undergarments. We have long and short 
waists. The latter ends at the waistline and the former five inches 
below as per cut. When ordering state which is desired. 


ADDRESS DRESS DEPARTMENT 

Good Health Publishing Company 

115 Washington Avenue North, • • , , , Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Where Should an Invalid 


Spend the Winter? 


The answer is easily found. 

The invalid should spend the winter where 
he may find greatest profit for his health. 

Shall it be a warm or a cold climate ? 

There are considerations to be thought of. 

Warm weather in winter time is an attrac¬ 
tive novelty. 

Flowers, palms, bananas, and other tropical 
growths in January are delightfully luxurious 
and seductive. 

But the system needs the stimulus of cold, 
dry air. There is no other tonic half so valu¬ 
able. 

Heat depresses, enervates, weakens, lowers 
vital resistance, breeds germs, and invites dis¬ 
ease. 

The delights of a tropical winter annually 
allure away from the frost and snow of the 
north thousands who are quite unconscious 
that Jack Frost, though a very austere and 
blustering sort of fellow, is, after all, a good 
friend, and especially to chronic invalids. 

The keen, cool, crisp, oxygen-laden air 
of December to January is the purest, sweet¬ 
est, most healthful of the year. There are no 
germs in it, no dust in it, no poisonous gases 
of decay from bogs or barnyards in it; only 
pure, life-imparting oxygen, condensed, vital¬ 
izing, stimulating^ appetizing. Appetite, as 
Pawlow, the St. Petersburg savant, has shown, 
means gastric juice —digestive power. 

So cold air purifies the blood, energizes 
the heart, puts new vim into the muscles, 
helps the stomach, wakes up the liver, 
lifts the whole being to a higher plane of 
life. 

The “winter constitution, M which all ani¬ 
mals put on when cold weather comes, is 
hardier, tougher, more enduring, more resist¬ 
ing to disease than the feebler “summer 
constitution” which springtime brings to 
northern dwellers, and which tropical ani¬ 
mals and men have all the year round. 

This “ winter constitution “ is just what the 
chronic invalid needs. 

The consumptive gets it by living out of doors 
in a tent, sleeping with windows open, and 
getting close to nature. The “ winter consti¬ 
tution “ which he cultivates, eats up the 
germs which are consuming his lungs, and 
thus cures him. It is the cold air that does the 
work. 

The most successful consumption resort in 
the world is Davos, a winter resort in the 
Swiss Alps, near the Engadine, where the 


snow is six feet deep and the temperature close 
to zero all winter. Every winter, hundreds of 
tubercular patients from all parts of the world 
resort to Davos to take the “ cold-air eure.“ 

Cold air cures. There is no doubt about it 
when it is accompanied by wise and skilful 
management and careful regulation of diet. 
Highly nourishing, easily digestible food, 
massage, electricity, baths and other sanita¬ 
rium methods are essential for the fullest suc¬ 
cess. 

That which will cure that dreaded disease, 
consumption, will cure almost every other 
chronic malady. 

The body heals Itself. What the sick 
man needs is a more vigorous body and 
cleaner blood, for ‘‘it is the blood that heals.” 

There is, perhaps, no place in the United 
States where an invalid can be so comfortable 
in the wintry' weather of the year — late 
autumn, winter, and early spring — as at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

There is no winter inside of the great abso¬ 
lutely fireproof main building of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium : an artificial climate (70° F. 
during the day, and G0° F. at night) ; perfect 
ventilation for each room ; pure warm air in 
rich abundance — 9,000 cubic feet per hour 
for every' guest. This is the way that out-of- 
door purity' is maintained. Warm floors ; kit¬ 
chen and dining-room at top; no smells; solid 
walls, partitions, and floors, — no place for 
bugs; no harmful drafts, no dust. 

There is probably no place in the region of 
frost and snow where an invalid can find so 
favorable conditions for wintering as at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Nowhere else has 
so successful an effort been made to create an 
artificial climate, on a scale large enough to 
meet the needs of several hundred invalids. 
In the great solid structure summer reigns 
from October to April more uninterruptedly 
than from May to September. There are no 
chilly mornings or evenings; no raw, damp 
nights; no cold, drizzly days; and on the 
other hand, no oppressive tropical heats. 
Seven acres of floor space inclosed by heavy 
impervious walls through which the cold can 
not penetrate; thick stone floors which, once 
warmed b>' the radiation from heated steam 
pipes, remain warm the whole winter 
through, making cold feet from cold floors 
impossible,— a difference of not more than 
ten degrees between day and night; air 
always dry, pure, full of ozone, unmatched by 




any natural climate on earth; with palms* 
flowers* foliage everywhere, to remind one of 
summer. 

Thus perfect protection is offered those who 
need it, while those who need to be hardened 
by contact with cold air, are able to secure 
the benefits of this great invigorating force 
whenever desired, day or night, and to any 
desired degree or extent. In the summer sea¬ 
son this great healing force is available only 
in small measure by means of cold baths, 
ice rubs, and fans; but in the winter season, 
the keen frosty air is everywhere ready to be 
put to work as the great uplifting power it is 
when rightly applied. 

W»riu air comforts and allures. 

But cold air hardens and cures. 

A mammoth gymnasium for exercise; two 
great swimming pools ; a grand solarium ; in¬ 
genious mechanical exercise machines ; and a 
great palm garden in which the patient may 
easily imagine himself in a tropical clime as 
he sits cosy and warm under a great palm or 
a banana tree rising twenty feet above his head, 
— these are features well calculated to produce 
an atmosphere of summer in the coldest 
weather. 

One does not realize it is winter until he 
looks out of doors, except for the buoyancy of 
his spirits, the elasticity of his step, the keen¬ 
ness of his appetite, and the joy of living, 
which returning vigor brings. 

Under the doctor’s prescription, excursions 
are made into the outer region at the proper 
hours and with suitable precautions,—sleigh - 
rides, tobogganing, walks, skating, and 
skiing for strong folks ; ” air packs,” that is, 
lying out of doors enveloped in cold-proof 
wrappings, for feeble folks*— from which 
everybody comes back with a keen appetite 
for the nourishing, easily digestible food which 
the Sanitarium menu supplies in rich abun¬ 
dance. Nowhere in the world can an invalid 
find such a rich and endless variety of whole¬ 
some, toothsome, tempting delicacies, easily 
digestible, even predigested, and so daintily 
served, as at the table of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 

The winter season, under right conditions, 
affords the chronic invalid the best possible 
ohance for recovery. All persons suffering 
from a chronic malady are in need of one and 
the same thing; namely, more health,—a 
higher degree of vitality, of resistance, higher 
nerve tone, higher digestive tone. Hence 
•very chronic sufferer requires tonic treat¬ 
ment— tonic conditions. The winter season 
alone provides continuous tonic conditions. 
The dense air, containing from one-eighth to 


one-fourth more oxygen than midsummer air, 
stimulates all the vital processes to a higher 
degree of activity. Air is a curative force, 
in operation day and night, and steadily lifts 
the patient up to a higher level until the ebb¬ 
ing tide of life turns backward, and the reno¬ 
vating forces of the body resume their activ¬ 
ities with all the old-time vigor. 

An outdoor sun bath finds a complete sub¬ 
stitute in the electric bath. Powerful arc 
lights concentrated upon the body by means 
of highly polished metal reflectors produce ef¬ 
fects the most powerful of which light is 
capable. In three or four minutes the skin 
may be as red as if exposed to the sun for 
half an hour, and in seven or eight minutes a 
veritable sun burn may be produced when this 
is desirable. An eminent French doctor 
in prescribing for some puny infants presented 
to him by a titled lady, horrified her by the 
command,‘‘Roast them, Madam. Roast 
them,—in the sun.” An electric-light 
“ roast ” may be four times as powerful as a 
sun bath, thus securing the effects of the 
actinic rays in a very much shorter time. The 
actinic ray of the arc light is much more 
powerful in proportion to the amount of light 
than that of the sunlight. 

During the winter season the phototherapy 
department of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is 
thronged from morning till night, and is fairly 
ablaze with the glorious health-imparting 
rays sent forth from a number of powerful arc 
lights especially constructed for the purpose. 

Life is never dull at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. The patients are kept busy all 
day getting well. There is no routine treat¬ 
ment. Each patient has a program providing 
something to be done every hour, which will 
give him an uplift. With rare exceptions, im¬ 
provement is experienced with the very first 
application made, and the healing impulse 
gathers energy from day to day. The patient 
soon sees through the philosophy of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium System, and learns how to 
co-operate with the physicians in their work, 
not of healing,— for doctors can not heal,— 
but in pointing out the way, removing obsta¬ 
cles, and co-operating with the mighty healing 
forces of nature, which, divinely implanted, 
are divinely guided. The same power which 
created, heals. Healing is re-creating. 

A school of health is in progress during the 
entire winter. Afternoon classes and evening 
lectures give every patient an opportunity to 
obey the injunction of the great philosopher, 
" Know thyself,” and by acquiring this 
knowledge he can learn, not only howto get 
well, but how to keep well. 
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CALIFORNIA 

from Chicago daily, March 1 to ^ 
May 15, with correspondingly 

m _ low rates from other points, via 

the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions through to Sat 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people 
Choice of routes. 

you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 






'only $1.50 > 

With one year's subscription to 1 

“GOOD HEALTH” 


The Triner Slanting Dial Household Scale. 



Capacity 24 lbs. by ounces. Weight lbs. Ex¬ 
press Charges 25 to 35 cents. Every Householder 
needs one. Indispensable in the Kitchen or Dairy. 

A oneck on the Grocer. Warranted absolutely 
accurate, and will last a lifetime. 

Send your orders to us at once. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 

_._ > 


-We Fill - 

Over 1,000 Positions 

every month and could fill more 
if we could find the right men. 

Our search for capable business 
and technical men to meet the 
demands of 12,000 employers re¬ 
quires the service of 12 offices 
and a force of over 350 people. 

One well known company has 
commissioned us to secure for it 
representatives in every state. 

To men of business getting 
ability it offers permanent salaried 
positions with excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement. Pre¬ 
vious experience not essential. 

Write oar nearest office to-day for partic¬ 
ulars and state kind of position you desire . 

HHPG00DS 

Suite 52b 309 Broadway, N. Y. 

822 Pennsylvania Building. Philadelphia. 

923 Chemical Building. St. Louis. 

1218 Hartford Building. Chicago. 

30 Minn. Loan & Trust Bldg., Minneapolis. 

710 Park Building. Pittsburg. 

539 Williamson Building, Cleveland. 

Other offices in other cities. 

_ -t 
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“For Thirty-six Years a Standard Viano ” 


WING PIANOS 


Sold Direct from the 
Factory — and in No 
Othpr Wav when y . ou buy a 

VrtllCI ▼? ay wine Piano you 
buy at wholesale. You pay the actual 
cost of making it with only our 
wholesale profit added. When you 
buy a piano as many people do — 
at retail -you pay the retail dealer’s 
store rent and other expenses; you 
pay his profit and you pay the com¬ 
mission or salary of the agents or 
salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never 
less than * 75 ’. often it is as much as 
faoo. This is what you save by buying 
a Wing Piano directfrom the factory. 
Isn t it worth saving ? 

Our plan of selling is not an ex¬ 
periment. but a great success. In 36 
years over 38,000 Wing Pianos have 
been manufactured and sold They 
are recommended by seven Gov¬ 
ernors of States; by musical colleges 
and schools; by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teache s. and musi¬ 
cians. 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed 
for 12 years against any defect in 
tone, action, workmanship, or ma¬ 
terial. 



SENT ON TR.IAL 

We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the 
United States on trial without asking for any advance 
payment or deposit. We pay the freight and other 
charges in advance. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing and are 
under no more obligations to keep the piano than if 
you were examining at our factory. There is absolutely 
no risk or expense to you. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. 

SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


FpAlurPQ Some of the special features 

special reaiures which make the Wing Piano 

better than others are as follows: * Built up " wrest plank 
construction; " dove-tail " top and bottom frame construc¬ 
tion; overstrung concert grand scale with extra long 
strings and largest sounding board area, giving great 
volu ue and power of tone; double lever grand repeating 
action; patent “capstan” regulating device; “non twist¬ 
ing hammer shanks; noiseless “direct-motion” pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy metal plate; 
metal depression bar; sound board of Canadian spruce 
selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quarter-sawed 


A WING STYLE 

45 OTHER STYLES TO SELECT FROM 

lumber throughout, double veneered with choicest Circas¬ 
sian walnut, figured mahogany, and quartered oak ; full 
length duet music desk ; patent practice clavier. 

Instrumental Attachment %}{£& 

the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, either, and banjo. 
Music written for these iustrutnents, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered by an or¬ 
chestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

Wind Ortfanc are made with the same care and 
VlUg Ulgdlld sold in the SHme way as wing 

Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 

A Book You Need —FREE " n 5°,Sbu, 

a piano you need the “Book of Complete Information 
About Pianos " wnich we publish and will send free if you 
write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly 
want to know about pianos. If read carefully it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish. It 
is the only book of its kind ever published. You can have 
it free if you send us your name and address. 


WING 4 SON 


350-370. West 13th Street. New York City 

36TH YEAR —ESTABLISHED 1868 


In replying to advertisement? please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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«. TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Moline Bluffs Over- 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Oflera the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape. besides a magnificently constructed ?nd 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium tiaiiu-d 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, it* advantages and methods, will be cheer- i 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to ! 

TRI-CITY SANITARim, 

HOLINE ... ILLINOIS. 


BINDERS FOR “GOOD HEALTH” 


Save All Your Copies of This Publi¬ 
cation and Make Them into 
Handsome Books lor 
Your Library! 

The Simplex special binder 
for "Good Health" marks a 
new era in the art uf bookbind¬ 
ing. It Binds. It makes a Perfect 
Book. You can Do it Yourself. For 
30 cents we supply you with the 
simple Simplex Binding Tools. For 
35 cents we furnish a special 
Binder for "Good Health." You 
can bind 12 numbers in your 
binder permanently, easily, and 
well. For Si .00 we send two 
“Good Health'’ binders and 
the box of tools, and Prepay Express 
Charges. The binders are strongly made and beautifully fin¬ 
ished in Art Velluin. They look and last as well as any 
book in your library. Bind All Your Magazines at Little Cost. 

The same outfit of tools will serve 10 use for all Simplex 
Binders. Here is a partial list: — 



Harper’s MaK»*ine . $.35 

Harper's Bazaar . . <0 

Harrier’s Weekly . . 55 

Bcrfbner’s 35 

Pearson’s .... 35 

Little Polks ... 35 

Century • , . 35 

McClure’s ... 35 

Everybody’s . .35 

Saturday Evening: Post 60 
Collier’s Weekly . 65 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Woman’s Home Com¬ 
panion 


Youth’s Companion . 
The Housekeeper . 
Scientific American . 
Leslie’s Weekly 
World’s Events , 
Madame 

Review of Reviews . 
No. American Review 
Leslie's Magazine 
Booklover’s 
Delineator 
65 Designer . 

Literary Digest . 

65 St. Nicholas 


$.65 
. 65 
65 
65 
55 
55 
40 
. 35 
35 
35 
40 
40 
50 
40 


All stamfied on side and back with name of publication. 
Special binders for Binding Sheet Music, 70 cents. 

Don't forget to order the 30 cent box of tools the first 
time you send for Simplex Binders, Remember we pay 
express on order for Two Binders and tool outfit. Ask for 
free copy of Bookbinding at Home, a complete catalogue 
of Simplex Binders. Address. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. Co., Battle Creek. Michigan. 


HRCCITV belts are used t0ad * 

V/DG^I 1 I vantage by corpulent 
* 1 — people, both ladies 

and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The 



use of these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 



for enlarged veins, weak or swollen 
joints, or where there is tenderness, 
itching, or burning, are the recog¬ 
nized relief and cure for these ail¬ 
ments. 

Literature gratis. Correspond¬ 
ence invited\ 


Sharp & Smith 


92 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


2 doors n.of Washington st. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, etc. 


Become A Vegetarian 


a ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed 
ZA —and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
* A through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Pleaches humanitarianism. 
purity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that’s sensi¬ 
ble, right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Department which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi«es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYGIENE, 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION, 
KITCHEN ECONOMY, CAKE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cured of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE’S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Page6 7 
by 10 inches in size. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
your address, 1 year, for St; 6 mos.. 50 c; 3 mos., 15 c; 1 mo., 
toe. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


Why I am a Vegetarian. J. Howard Moore.$ .is 

za Reasons for Vegetarian Diet. 05 

just How to Cook Meals Without Meat. 2 $ 

Meatless Dishes. ,i» 

The Natural Food of Man and How to Prepare It. t$ 

Force in Foods, Dr J. D. Craig. 10 

Saline Starvation and How to Avoid It.. .05 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene. t» 

Clerical Sportsmen, J. Howard Moore. 05 


The Art of Breathing.l.io 

THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, Chloa a «, IN. 
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SOME OF THE SUB¬ 
JECTS TREATED 


The Wonderful flysterles of Life. 

Marvelous Intelligence Mani¬ 
fested in Plants—The Strange 
Instincts of Carnivorous 
Plants—Intelligence in the 
Inanimate World—The X-Kuy 
aud Radium—Cun Atoms 
T h i u k ?—T issues Which 
Think, Feel, and Work—A 
Physiological P 11 z z 1 e—The 
Vital Fire—The Source of 
Bodily Heat. 

niracles of Digestion and Nu¬ 
trition.- Creutive Power 
Manifest in Digestion—Why 
the Stomach Does not Digest 
Itself—The Miracle of the 
Cornfield —Pa w 1 o w's Inter¬ 
esting Experiment—The Re- 
nmrkahle Discoveries of Hor¬ 
ace Fletcher, 

Dietetic Sins.- The Divine Way 
in Diet—God Feeds the World 
— Erroneous Notions about 
Fruits—The Curative Value 
of Fruit*—Nuts—Milk Germs 
—Vegetable Milk. 

Shall We Slay to Eat?—Flesh 
Eating and Cancer. 

The Natural Way in Diet.—Why 

Fats Render Food Indigesti¬ 
ble-Condiments the Cause of 
“Gin Liver*’-Cane-sugar a 
Cause of Disense. 

14 Life in the Blood." Marvels 
of Healing and Creation.—The 
Battle in the Lymph Glands 
—The Mystery of the Heart 
Beat—The Life in the Blood - 
The Creative Power of the 
Blood—The Healiug Power of 
the Blood—How the Blood 
Cells Combat Germs—How 
the White Cells Destroy Ma¬ 
larial Germs—Blood-building 
Foods—How to Strengthen 
the Heart. 

What to Do in Case of Sudden 
Illness or Accident.—Proper 
Breathing—The Use of the 
Abdominal Muscles in Breath¬ 
ing-Breathing and Diges¬ 
tion—V i t a 1 Capacity—Culti¬ 
vating Luug Capacity. 


32 FULL-PAGE PLATES 
600 PAGES 


m 

miracle 

of 

life 


= BV= 


3. fi. Kellogg, m.D. 


Physiology from a New 
Standpoint. 


Old Truths Presented in a 
New Setting. 

Simple, Practical, Surpass¬ 
ingly Interesting. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


Proper Clothing of the 

y.—Waist Constriction- 


Dangers in the Air, and how to 
Avoid Them.--Diseases Due to 
Germs—The Marvelous De¬ 
fenses of the Body How to 
Combat Germs—Soap as a 
Disinfectant— Are Germs Use¬ 
ful? 

The Curing, Healing Power of 
Light.—Wonderful Proper¬ 
ties of Light, and Its Effect 
upon the Skin - Skin Train¬ 
ing—The Morning Bath. 

How the Body Is Warmed.-- 

Regulation of the Body Heat 
—Fever. 

The Proj 
Body. 

The Deformities of Civilized 
Women—Savage Fashions - 
The Barbarity of Popular 
Modes of D r ess-Displace¬ 
ment of Vital Organs Due to 
W ai<t Cons trie tio n—Far- 
reaching Mischiefs from Er¬ 
rors in Dress. 

How to be Strong.—A Day’s 
Work—Exercise Assists Di¬ 
gestion R o u u d Shoulders 
and Flat Chest—Correct and 
Incorrect Sitting Attitudes— 
The Amount of Exercise Re- 
ulred—Estimation of the 
Vork Done in Taking Exer¬ 
cise. 

The Brain and the Nerves.— 

Feeling Ce.lls and Working 
Cells The Windows of the 
Mind—How to Have a Good 
Memory Recent Interesting 
Discoveries about Nerve Cells 
—How to Have a Clear Head 
— How the Human Mind Dif¬ 
fers from Mind in Lower Ani¬ 
mals -Human Instinct—The 
Ministry of Pain- The Prob¬ 
lem of Heredity-Man's Kin¬ 
ship with His Maker—Chris¬ 
tian Science Rutionul Mind- 
cure. 

What Is Disease?--The Rational 
Use of Water—Cold Bathing 
—Stomach Disorders -The 
Hydrintic Treatment of Ty¬ 
phoid and Other Fevers—The 
Tonic Use of Water. 

Drugs Which Enslave and Kill. 

—A Drunkard's Liver—Ap¬ 
palling Statistics—Tea Tip¬ 
pling uud Drunkenness. 


mi 

W< 


6 COLORED PLATES 
$1,50 by MAIL. POST-PAID 


Address Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CiLEEK, MICHIGAN 


In replying to advertisements please mentien GOOD HEALTH, 












































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THIS COUPONiswo«i!!20c. 


until Mar. 14, 1905, to New Subscribers who will send the publishers 80c for a year’s subscription to 

GOOD HEALTH 


INCORPORATE 

UNDER 

ARIZONA LAWS 

The Easiest and Best 

WRITE 

The Akers Incorporating Trust Co., 
Fleming Building. 

PHOENIX. ARIZONA 



Weight, 16 lbs. Cost little Requires little water. 
Strong and Durable. 

Write for special offer. Agents wanted. Address 

H. R. IRWIN. 112 Chambers St.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 



Not to know Niagara ts not to know America 


The Michigan Central has deservedly won its title to “The Niagara Falls Route,” be¬ 
cause it is the only railroad running directly by and in full view of the entire panorama of 
the rapids of the upper river, the Horse Shoe and American Falls, and the gorge below. In 
going east or west one should make it a point to take the Michigan Central . Send a postal 
card for information about the new Niagara picture. Address 

O. W. Ruggles G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 

























Sanitariums 


The following institutions are conducted in harmony with the same methods aud principles as the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder. Colo. 

Howard F. Rand, M. D.. Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitarium. Napa Co.. Cal. 

T. J. Evans. M. D., Superintendent. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUn, College View. Lincoln. Nebr. 

W. A. George, M D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, Mt. Tabor. Ore. 

W. R. Simmons. M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose. Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM, a H 33d Place, Chicago. Ill. 

Frank J. Otis. M. D.. Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. E. Collokan. M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITAR 1 UH, Ia , 3 15th St.. Moline, III. 

S. P. S. Edwards. M. D.. Superintendent.- 
PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM, City Office and Treat¬ 
ment Rooms. 1117 Fourth St., San Diego. Cal. Sani¬ 
tarium. Bok 308, National City, Cal. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose. Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap, M. D.. Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison. Wis. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. D., Superintendent. 

SPOKANE SANITARIUM, Spokane. Wash. 

Silas Yarnell. M. D.. Superintendent. 

-DETROIT BRANCH SANIT ARlUfl, 54 Farrar St.. Detroit. 
Mieti. 


TREATMENT PARLORS, 137 Oneida St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUH, 320-322M North Tejon 
St.. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

G. R B. Myers, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATHENT ROOHS, 201 Granby Block. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

R. L. Mantz. VI. D.. Superintendent. 

6UFFALO SANITARlUfl, 022 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. R. Satterlee, M. D., Superintendent. 

NASHVILLE SANITARIUH, corner Church and Vine Sts., 
Nashville. Tenn. 

O. M. Hayward. M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUH, U57-1161 Prospect St.. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio. F. A. Stall. Supt. 


TRBATnENT ROOHS. 44 E. Main St . Middletown. N. Y. 
A. J. Read. M. D.. Superintendent. 


TREATHENT ROOMS, 156 Monroe Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 
SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 612 3d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

A. O. Shryock, M. D.. Superintendent 
PEORIA SANITARIUH, 203 3d Ave., Peoria. III. 

J. E. Heald, M. D.. Superintendent. 

KEENE SANITARIUM, Keene, Texas. 

P. F. Haskell, M. D.. Superintendent. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUH, 315 W. 3d St. Los Angeles. 
Cal. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1809 Wallace St Philadel¬ 
phia. Pa. 

A. J. Read. M. D., Superintendent 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterkam. 

Surrey. England. 

A. B. Olskn. B. S.. M. D.. M. R. C. S.. Superintendent. 
LEICESTER SANITARIUM, 80 Regent St.. Leicester. Eng. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. C. S., Superintendent. 
CALCUTTA SANITARIUH. 51 Park St. Calcutta, India. 

R. S. Ingersqll. M. D.. Superintendent 
PLUHSTEAD SANITARIUM, Cape Town. South Africa. 

Geo. Thomason. M. D., L. R. C. S., Superintendent. 
CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papanui, Christchurch. 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamanoto-dori. Nichome, Kobe. 
Japan. 

S. A. Lockwood. M. D., Superintendent 
GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara. 

State of Jalisco. Mexico. 

J. W. Ekkrnbeck. M. D.. Superintendent 
1 NSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

P. De Forest, M. D., Superintendent 
SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottosen. A. M.. M. D.. Superintendent 
SYDNEY SANITARIUH, Wahroonga. N. S. W.. Australia 
D. H. Kress. M. D , Superintendent. 

FRIEDENSAU SANITARIUM. Post Grabow. Bex. Magde 
burg. Germany. 

A. J. Hornes. M. D., Superintendent. 

KIMBERLY BATHS, 32 Old Main St. Ifcmberly, So. Africa. 
J. V. Willson. Mgr. 


Health Food Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in accordance with the principles of rational dietetics and 
scientific cookery may be obtained are now open in the following places. 


The Pure Food Cafe, 13 S. Main St, Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Hygienic Company. 1209 G St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Dining Room, Church and Vine Sts., Nashville. Tenn. 
Hygela Dining: Room. 279 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Hygela Dining: Rooms, 5759 Drexel Ave., Chicago. III. 
Hygienic Cafe, 426 State St.. Madison, Wis. 

Hygienic Cafe, 865 5th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pure Food Cafe, 607 Locust St, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pure Food Cafe, 403 E. nth St, Kansas City, Mo. 

Good Health Cafe, 145 S. 13th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nebraska Sanitarium Food Co., College View, Nebr. 

Pure Food Store, 2129 Farnum St. Omaha, Nebr. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 322V6 N. Tejon St., Colorado Spriugs, Colo. 
Vegetarian Restaurant. ^slBoylston St. Boston. Mass 


Vegetarian Cafe, 1056th St.. Portland. Oregon. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1543 Glenarm St. Denver. Colo. 

The Vegetarian, 755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 317 W, 3rd St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland Sanitarium Rooms, Mt. Tabor. Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 214 Union St., Seattle, Wash. 

White Rose Restaurant, W. H. Nelson, 36 W. 18th St, New 
York City. 

Boston Health Food Store. W. F. Childs, Room 316, 100 
Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 

Vegetarian Cafe, S. 170 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 

The Laurel, u W. 18th St.. New York City. 

Hygela Cafe, 203 3rd Ave., Peoria, III. 

Pure Food Cafe, 1807 Franklin Ave.. St Louis, Mo. 

N. E. Sanitarium Food Co., 23 Wyoming Ave.. D. M. Hull. 
Mgr.. Melrose. MasB. 


Health Food Store, l5 o Monroe Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 
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I ft BEAUTIFUL Dili DO 
U FLOWERING DULDO 

-A N D - 

A Year's Subscription to the 

MAYFLOWER MAGAZINE 

3 GLADIOLUS. Groffs New Hybrids, new 
type. 

1 MONTBRETIA SULPHUREA, golden 
yellow. 

1 CHLIDANTHUS FRACRANS. 

1 PHADRANASSA. 

1 MEXICAN GEM. ( Ml!!a or Beseem.) 

1 MAMMOTH OXALIS. 

1 HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. 

1 ZEPHYRANTHUS. 

T HE MAYFLOWER is devoted to the cul¬ 
ture of flowers and is the finest strictly 
floral magazine published. Each number con¬ 
tains one leading article giving the history. 

I jeculiarities and culture of some flower. An 
information Box where the readers may have 
any question in reference to flowers answered. 
A Correspondence Department under which 
head are published communications from sub¬ 
scribers from nearly every State in the Union, 
giving their experience with different, flowers. 
Besides this are several short articles, poems, 
etc., etc. 

The above TEN BULBS and a year’s sub. 
scriptlon to THE MAYFLOWER are 
given ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
who send S i.°o for a year’s sub¬ 
scription to 

GOOD HEALTH. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek. - - Mich. 


j INTERESTING, INSTRUCTIVE 

} “Correct English- 

• How to Use It” 

A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Proper 
Use of English 

JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER. Editor 
$1.00 a. Year 10 cts. a Copy 

PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR THIS MONTH 

Svetrrstionx tor the Speaker. Wliai to say and what 
not to say. 

Sn first ions for the Writer. 

Errors amt Motets in English from Noted Authors. 

The Art of Conversation - How to increase one's vo¬ 
cabulary. 

Coin/>UHti tVoreix How to write them. 

Shaft and Witt. How to use them, 

Pn net nation: f^on u notation - 
Correct f.ntrltxh in the Home, 

Send 10 cts. for m two-months’ trial 
subscription 

CORRECT ENGLISH • Evanston, III. 

Liberal Terms to Agents. •' 


ON CREDIT. 



Century Steel Range, No. 80-A-I8 
Has six 8-inch lids, oven 17x21x12, 
splendid reservoir and warming closet, 
lined throughout with asbestos, burns 
anything, best bakers and roasters on 
Earth. Guaranteed 10 years. Weight 
476 lbs. Only $22 90. Terms $8.00 cash, 
balance payable $3.00 a month, no inter¬ 
est. Shipped immediately on receipt ol 
$8.00 cash payment. We trust honest 
people located in all parts of the World. 
Cash discount $1.60 on Range. Freight 
averages 91.26 for each 600 miles. Send 
for free catalogue, but this is the great¬ 
est bargain ever offered. We refer to 
Southern Illinois National Bank, 

CENTURY - MANUFACTURING - CO. 

Owt no7 East St. Louis, IIL 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 






















I’ll Answer You 
Person ally 

if you have any questions to ask about 

CALIFORNIA 

If you want to know what there is to see 
in California, I can tell you. 

If you want a home there, I can tell you 
about lands, climate, and conditions. 

If you intend going there, I can give full 
particulars about the Three great Routes. 

If you want to know about rates, I can 
give the cost of a trip in detail. 

All you’ll have to do is to write to me. 

Better write to-day. 

W. G. NEIMYER, 

General Agent Southern Pacific, 193 Cle^rk Street, 
Chicago. 111. 

SPECIAL: 1 have a number of beautifully illustrated books, booklets, and 

folders about California, and for 2 cents postage I will send you some inter¬ 
esting matter. Send for “The Sacramento Valley,” “The San Joaquin 
Valley,” “ The Coast Country,” “ California South of Tehachapi,” or any one 
of many others, each describing some notable section of California — the Land 
of Health. 


In replying to advertisements olea.se mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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BURNS 90% AIR-ONLY 10% OIL-GAS WKS? 

WRITE AND LEARN ABOUT THE MOST WONDERFUL, STOVE EVER INVENTED. 

HARRISON S Valveless Wickless k Oil-Gas Stove 



NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
7200 SOLD IN ONE MONTH. 



SPLRXD/D FOR COOXISG ASP HKATIXQ. GXSERATES ITS QWS 
FVEL GAS fr»>m KorOMItft Oil. No Work. Dirt, Kitidling, Ashes. Koearryiug 
Coal. No Coal HliU. Splendid for Cooklof!, Bakina. Roam lug. Laundry Work. 
Makes A no HKATIXQ STOVE fbr ROOMS, STORES, OFFICES, Etc., With 
RAJ) I A TOR A TTA CHE BX TS. 

OUC ADCCT A LI n OACCOT run *<* ISO ct-nt* a week should furnUb 
Un tAl tu I AflU OArtO I I ULL Fuel OH for -mall faiultj for oouklng. A 

gallon of ki-rnwrue Oil coaling lo Me will furnish Fuel Ow for a constant Mm* Hume, ImllH Gnn lint 
for about eighteen hours. (-uKtonicrs IhllghU-d. Absolutely £>ufe. will not Explode. 

EasilT nperated. All sis**; f.L.00 tip. 

WRITE. CATALOGUE FREE. SPECIAL PRICES THIS MONTH. 

VTRTTB FOR SPECIAL OFFER SEW PLAS, Etc. 
Men or wnni»u »t home or traveling, showing, laklnf 
orders and appointing agents for I his wonderful luvenlluii, 
... ... - - •• - - - a demand 

MOSEY- 

competition. SOT SOLD IS STORKS. 

Address the THE WORLD MANUFACTURING CO 
5798 world building, Cincinnati ohio. 


DON’T BE HARD UP. 

Moira Mnnou Thi« Winter with or without Radiuror attachments. Enormous rtrrni 

maKe money inis winier. v<ar nround t ,,„ v (iroouorry . bwkstmos, 

MAKER EVER OFFERED. A God send In women fo ka. Su competition, SOT SOLD IS BTOR 


CASH 
OR 
I CREDIT 


Cata¬ 

logue 

FREE. 


ONLY SIB.00 

Cash, balance $5.00 a month, 
buys this 3 - year guaranteed 
Buggy—$37.50 on time pay¬ 
ments or $33.50 cash. We trust 
honest people located in all 
parts of the World. 

Write for free catalogue of Buggies, 
Surreys. Phaetons, Spring and Farm 
Wagons. 

CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept 1107 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


ON CREDIT. 


Dept.ut7 


The Celebrated Century Incubators. 

| Cash or easy monthly payments. We 
trust honest people living in all parts of 
the world. The first hatch pays for the 
Incubator, gives you large profits be¬ 
sides. Write for free catalogue of In¬ 
cubators and Brooders. * 

CENTURY MFG. CO. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 


! 


Uhe Nashville Sanitarium 

In aim, methods, and principles a branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. It offers the quiet and restfulness of a 
secluded country location with agreeable climate. Also a fully equipped city branch. Prepared to give all kinds of 
physiological treatments. Experienced Physicians and Well-trained Nurses. A complete Dietary, suited for in¬ 
dividual cases. All forms of Electricity, including the Electric-light Bath. X-Ray examination and treatment. Swed¬ 
ish Movements and Massage. Surgery when required. 

jiddress O. M. HAYWARD, M. D„ Sup't. 

Or NASHVILLE S^NITAR^IUM 

Vine Streets M jt M jf NASHVILLE, TERN. 


- Church and 

L. 


i 


♦ 


ln replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 

























































SANITARY AND 


INVALID SUPPLIES 


We will furnish any of the following named supplies 

in combina- 

lion with one year's subscription (?iew or renewed) to GOOD HEAL TH 

for the price set opposite each :— 


Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe, B 

$2 00 

ii ii ii it ii ii ^ 

2 25 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, two quart 

1 75 

ii ii 11 «i ii ., 

three quart 

2 00 

Spine Bag, 26 -inch. 

2 00 

Stomach Tube ....... 

. 2 00 

Natural Flesh Brush. 

1 00 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 

2 00 

Faradic Dry Cell Battery ...... 

8 00 

Abdominal Supporter . 

4 00 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete . 

2 25 

Douche Pan. 

1 25 

Perfection Vaporizer ...... 

3 00 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer. 

1 25 

with bulb for ear treatment 

1 75 

Rectal Irrigator. 

1 10 

A Package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder 

, 

Massage Cream, and Antiseptic Dentifrice 

1 15 

Any of the above Combinations will be sent to separate addresses 

if so desired . Address 



GOOD HEALTH PUB. i 

CO., 

115 WASHINGTON AVE., N., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 












The NEBRASKA 
SANITARIUM 



is located in the most beantiful suburb of the capital city, 
Lincoln, with which it is connected by a street railway. 
The institution is conducted on the same principles as the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, giving special attention to the use 
of hydrotherapy, massage, electricity of all forms, exercise, 
and pxoper diet. A large health food factory is connected 
with the Sanitarium. Special attention is given to the treat¬ 
ment of diseases of women, digestive disorders, rheumatism, 
net vous diseases, and diseases of the eye. ear. nose, throat, and 
lungs. Offensive cases not received. Surgical cases of all 
kinds accepted. Trained nurses always ready to send out 
when called. 

For farther information address 

T5he NEBRASKA SANITARIUM 

College View • ■ Nebraska. 

In replying to advertisements 


The New Voice 

JOHN G. WOOLLEY, Editor 

ESTABLISHED SEPTEMBER 26, 1684 

The greatest Prohibition newspaper in the world. 

The national and international bureau of informa¬ 
tion on all subject* relating to the liqnor traffic. 

Published weekly. Contain* 16 pages every issue, 
sometime* more. 

In nearly twenty year* of aggressive work it ha* 
made no material error as to statements of fact. 

It spend* more money than all other Prohibition 
newspaper* combined in its search Tor news. 

It maintains a special bureau at Washington, with 
a staff of experts, doing research work in the Con¬ 
gressional Library. 

It maintains ataff correspondent* in every civil¬ 
ised country, and from time to time sends special 
commissioner* around the world to get information 
at first hand regarding ways of regulating the liq¬ 
uor traffic. 

It gives special attention to the educational side 
of the temperance question, and the facts and prin¬ 
ciple* that underlie all reforms. 

It originates where others copy. 

It work* while others sleep. 

It speaks while others are silent. 

It exposes where others excuse. 

It ha* a cheer for every honest effort against the 

liqnor traffic. 

It leads the leaders of the Greatest of Reforms. 

PRICE. $1.00 A YEAR. IN ADVANCE 

Sample copy free on application 

THE NEW VOICE COMPANY 

Hyde Park. Chicago, Ill. 




5 


i 


^^.’Subscriptions taken at this office. 

Price of Goon Health and The Nrw Voice $1.50 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO, 

Baule Creek, • Mich. 


please mention GOOD HEALT H 
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New York Styles by Mail 

If you lived in New York, would you go out to a small 
under-stocked store in a village to buy your shoes ? 

That’s exactly what you are doing if you live in a 
small town ana haven’t yet learned the advantage of 
the Regal Mail-Order system. 

It puts you in direct touch with the largest shoe 
store in the world. Send for our new Style 
Book. It shows you, with large photographic 
reproductions, shoes that are being worn 
now not only in New York, but by 
the most fastidious dressers of two 
continents. 

If you haven’t already decided on a 
style, allow us to suggest 







The “CAMPUS 

A good shoe for bad weather and a fine 
shoe for fine weather. Correct style has 
been worked into the most enduring Regal 
materials. Finest Oil Grain Leather. 
Heavy double sole, broad walking heel. 

ORDER BY STYLE 
Style 93EC.—A* illustrated. 

Style H3EA.—Same, except in Black King Calf. 
Style y 3EB ,—Same, of Heavy Russet Oil Grain 
Leather. 

The “ Campus" like all Reeals, is made 
with famous Regal King Calf Uppers and 
genuine < )akTanned Soles, as carefully 
moulded and shaped as any made-to- 
order slice. 

We guarantee you made 
to-order fit, too. All Re- 
gals are made 

IN QUARTER SIZES 

That means 8 widths in 36 
lengths — sS 8 fittiugx. The 
custom-makers fuot-measurcs 
cannot heat this. 

With our system of measure¬ 
ment a Regal expert can pick 
fmni our enormous stock and 
send you by mail a pair of 
Regals that will fit absolutely 
every contour of your foot. 

CA is the price for 
all n e <ruIs. 

Regal ahoea are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the United States or Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany and all points covered by 
the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. The extra 26 cents is for delivery > 

SJ. Whitman, Maw. 

Sfaaa., 613Summer St., cor. BedforJ. 

SUB-ST ATI0N8 

Bub-Station A—34-3'J Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal. 8ub-Statlon D-«31 Canal St.. New Orleans, La. 

Bub-Station B— I'Kt ] ►e.uUjrn St., or. Washington, Chicago. III. Sub-Btatton E—6 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sub-Station 0—<.18 olive St., St. I-ouls, Mm. London, England, E. C., 97 Cheapxide, cor. Lawrence Lane 

Regal Shoes are delivered through the London Post Department to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 10 / 6 . 

80 REGAL STORES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Send lor our 
New Spring 
Style Book 

It shows 75 new hand¬ 
some Spring styles. It 
is the very next thing to 
seeing the shoes them¬ 
selves. It contains com¬ 
plete descriptions and in¬ 
structions for taking your 
measurement and ordering. 

With it you can buy shoes by" 
mail with as much satisfaction as if 
you bought in our largest New York 
store. 

Samples of leathers sent on request 


Regal Shoe Co., Inc. 


The Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World . 

REGAL 


to nm w vimm 



In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


OTHER WAY 
_ HALF SIZES 


































































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLUBBING OFFERS NO. 1 

-FOR 1904-5 ' ~ — 


For annual subscriptions, now or ronowed, unless otherwise stated. 


MAGAZINE LIST 

F. P. 


GOOD HEALTH 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


(M) $ .50 
(M) 1.00 


Regular 

Price 

$1.00 

1.00 



Must be included in all orders. 

CLASS A 

Leslie’s Monthly Magazine 
Harper’s Bazaar 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Pearson’s Magazine 
The Twentieth Century Horae(M 
The American Boy . (M 

The American Inventor (S-M 
The Sunset Magazine . (M) 

The Technical World . (M) 

The Bookkeeper and Business 
Man’s Magazine (M, $1.00), 
with “ Business Short Cuts ” 

(50c.) . 

The Ladies' World (M, .50) with 
Supplement ($1.00) 

The Holiday Magazine for Chil¬ 
dren (50c., M) with Supple¬ 
ment (5t)c.) .50 1.00 

CLASS B 

The Review of Reviews (M) 1.10 
The World’s Work . (M) 1.10 

Outing . . . (M) 1.10 

The Booklover's Magazine (Mi 1.00 
The Independent . (W) 1.75 

SPECIAL MAGAZINES 

The Outlook {new) . (W) 1.75 


.50 

.50 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 


1.50 

1.50 


2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 


3.00 


New subscriptions only accepted at our prices. 


Country Life in America 
Harper's Magazine 


(M) 1.1 
(M) 1.1 


3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 


.10 
.10 

Harper’s Weekly . . (W) 1.56 

North American Review (new) (M) 1.10 

New subscriptions only accepted at our prices. 
NOTE,— (M) Monthly. (S-M) Semi-monthly. (W) 
Weekly. 

Your subscription to the following 
may be added to any combination for 



Regular 

Price 

F. P. 

Our “ «« • ‘ 

Price fi 11 11 11 

Saturday Evening Post 

2.00 


1 *25 14 M 14 II 

Ladies' Home Journal 

1.00 

.60 

LOO «« ** •* »• 

Me Clure's Magazine 

LOO 

.96 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL BREATHING 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


Q N physiological breathing 
the entire chest cavity is 
expanded. The chest is 
constructed in such a way 
as to facilitate normal breathing. In 
the lower part of the trunk we have the 
pelvis, which supports the form. At 
the top are the collar bones, shoulder 
blades, ribs, and breast bone, and the 
vertebrae behind, to form a support for 
the upper part of the trunk. In the 
middle portion of the trunk are the 
floating ribs. At this point there is 
great flexibility and opportunity for 
movement, so it is apparent that the 
greatest movement should be in the 
center. Unfortunately, women so ad¬ 
just their clothing that it is impossible 
for the center part of the trunk to ex¬ 
pand, and whatever expansion there is, 
must be in the upper or the lower part. 

The trunk is divided by a flexible, 
movable curtain, — the diaphragm,— 
which moves to and fro. When air is 
taken into any part of the trunk, the 
whole cavity must be enlarged. The 
lower part of the trunk must necessa¬ 
rily expand with the upper part. Nor¬ 
mal breathing is the means of rhyth¬ 
mically compressing and relaxing the 
viscera, and so pumping the blood out 
of the large veins of the abdomen. At 
the same time, with each breath the 
diaphragm comes down and squeezes 
the viscera as one might squeeze water 


out of a sponge. This movement of 
the viscera is necessary for health. 

The diaphragm is a pump ; it pumps 
air on one side, and blood on the other. 
Breathing has an important relation to 
the circulation ; for the movement of 
the diaphragm pumps the blood out of 
the liver, sending it into the general 
circulation. 

It is an interesting, fact that four 
women have gall-stones to one man. 
This is because of the compression of 
the waist, which interferes with the 
movement of the diaphragm. The 
same movement which pumps the blood 
through the liver, also sends the bile 
out through the bile ducts and dis¬ 
charges it into the intestines. When 
the diaphragm can not act, the bile 
stagnates in the liver. The diaphragm 
is a bile pump, as well as an air and 
blood pump. 

By emptying the blood vessels of the 
portal circulation, the way is prepared 
for the absorption of food, and food is 
actually pumped out of the stomach 
into the intestines. So the diaphragm 
is also a stomach pump. Deep breath¬ 
ing is very beneficial in a variety of 
ways. 

In the process of digestion a knead¬ 
ing movement is required. The knead¬ 
ing movement of the diaphragm upon 
the stomach and small intestines is 
of the greatest importance. The dia- 
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phragm has five functions: it is an air 
pump, blood pump, bile pump, stomach 
pump, and kneading machine. 

When one knows how much there is 
to breathing, one begins to see the im¬ 
portance of breathing exercises. To 
make sure that we breathe right we 
should prepare the lungs before we 
begin, as the runner does, who takes a 
little run before he starts in the race, in 
order to get the “ second wind M by the 
expansion of the whole chest cavity. 
We can get our second wind simply by 
tapping the chest, which causes the 
lungs to expand and get hungry for air. 
Place the hands over the stomach and 
observe whether they go in or out as 
you draw in a deep breath. Nearly 
every woman, when asked to take a 
deep breath, draws in the abdominal 
wall instead of expanding it. Take 
pains to push the hands out, and fill the 
whole body with air. Breathe as the 
bird does, clear down to the toes. In 
ordinary breathing one takes in only 
about a pint of air; but if we empty the 
lungs completely and then breathe fully, 
we can draw in about a gallon instead 
of a pint. 

BREATHING EXERCISES 

I 

Place the hands on the hips, and 
draw in a full breath, at the same time 
throwing the head upward and back¬ 
ward. Exhale as the head is brought 
forward. The hands on the hips hold 
the shoulders down. Count four while 


breathing in, and four while breathing 
out. 

II 

Clasp the hands over the abdomen, 
and take a full, deep breath, at the same 
time pressing upon the abdomen and 
lifting the chest as high as possible. 
Count four while breathing in, and the 
same in breathing out. Do not relax 
the pressure on the abdomen while 
breathing out, but continue it all the 
while. 

III 

The third movement is full breath¬ 
ing with chest lifting — almost the same 
as the last. Raise the chest high and 
hold it there, letting the breath go out, 
and pressing hard upon the abdomen 
to prevent the chest from sinking. 
You can not let the chest down while 
you clasp the hands tight. 

IV 

Empty the lungs completely of air, 
close the throat, and raise the chest as 
high as possible. This makes a suction 
that creates a vacuum in the chest. 
The blood is then being pumped out of 
the liver. Open the throat for a few 
seconds and let the air in, then repeat 
the exercise. 

These four exercises are easy to re¬ 
member, and may be taken in various 
positions: with the hands on the hips, 
on the back of the neck, on the top of 
the head, and stretched up above the 
head. 


“ I will, be strong : 

Burdens are muscle-makers; tests wake 
powers, 

And weariness well-won brings happy balm. 
* Tis fretful, coward weakness saps our 
strength and kills. 

I will be strong.” 
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BY STEPHEN SMITH, A. M., M. D., LL, D. 


RREvS in villages serve two 
Af rp ^ chief purposes, viz.: They 
% ^ V promote the health of the 

people residing in the vil¬ 
lage. They beautify its scenery. They 
promote the public health in many ways, 
for example: — 

1 . They equalize the temperature. 
The temperature of the wood of a 
he althy 
tree is, at 
all sea¬ 
sons, 
about 
45 °. In 
the win¬ 
ter, when 
the cold 
is exces¬ 
sive. the 
thermom¬ 
eter reg¬ 
istering 
zero or 
below, 
the wood 
of the 
trees in 

the village registers 45 °, and thus they 
render the air around them warmer by 
many degrees. If the trees are in large 
number and closely planted, as in a 
grove, every one entering the grove on 
a very cold day immediately experiences 
a feeling of warmth, much as he would 
on entering a house. This warmth is 
due, not. as many believe, to the shelter 
which the grove affords from the winds, 
but rather to the heat which the trees 
impart to the surrounding air. Again, 
if the heat on a summer’s day'is exces¬ 
sive, the thermometer registering 90 ° 

• Remarks at a meeting of the Women's Village Improve¬ 
ment Association of Skane&telcs, N. V. 


or upward, the wood of trees registers 
only 45 °, and thus they render the air 
around them cooler by many degrees. 
The cooler atmosphere of the tree or 
grove in summer is due not altogether 
to the shade, but also and largely to the 
lower temperature of the trees them¬ 
selves. To this cause must be added 
the cooling effect of the immense quan¬ 
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tity of vapor given off from the leaves 
of the tree in hot days, which is a 
cooling process. 

2 . Trees absorb poisonous gases from 
the air and give back to the air oxygen. 
This physiological act of vegetation is 
necessary to the maintenance of the life 
of man on the earth. Vegetation and 
man are counterparts; man inhales 
oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, while 
vegetation absorbs carbonic acid and 
exhales oxygen. Oxygen is essential 
to man's life, and carbonic acid is a 
deadly poison to him ; but with vegeta¬ 
tion, the reverse is true; viz., carbonic 
acid is its food, and oxygen is its poi- 


iii 
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son. Vegetation as we have it on trees 
is far more effective in purifying the air 
than in any other form. In the meadow 
the air does not flow freely thiough the 
grass as it does through the tree top. 
The tree presents to the moving air an 
immense amount of foliage in a very 
small and compact space. For instance, 
the Washington elm, at Cambridge, 
Mass., a tree of ordinary size, was 
critically examined by Professor Pierce, 
of Harvard University, with a view to 
estimating the amount of foliage which 
it presented to the air, and he found 
that it equaled five acres of meadow 
grass. This fact proves that our village 
trees are each so many parks, of greater 
or less size, spread out in the air over 


our heads. We may thus have a small 
park at each of our windows, filling our 
lungs with oxygen, and absorbing 
greedily the poisonous carbonic acid 
which we exhale with every breath. 

3 . Trees absorb malarial poisons. 
It has long been known that when trees 
intervene, in the form of dense groves, 


between marshes and the habitations 
of man, the latter are free from malaria. 
English army officers are required by 
their regulations to make their encamp¬ 
ments with groves protecting them 
from the air of marshes. In the same 
way trees absorb the bad air of cities 
and villages and give back oxygen. 
This bad air is made dangerous to 
health by the emanations from the many 
sources of putrefaction which always 
exist around and in the homes of the 
people. 

That trees beautify scenery goes 
without saying. The tree itself is a 
thing of beauty. Many evergreens 
standing alone on the lawn are as per¬ 
fect in form as art could make them. 

The s u gar-in apl.'e 
standing alone in the 
meadow is a thing of 
beauty which, in the 
gracefulness of its 
outline, art can only 
faintly imitate. Um¬ 
brella elms, growing 
on opposite sides of 
a long and straight 
village street, make 
a Gothic arch in the 
center of the street 
which surpasses in 
architectural beauty 
the aisle of the most 
famous cathedrals in 
the world. The oak, 
poised on a hill top, 
where for centuries 
it has defied the tem¬ 
pest and the lightning, is one of the 
grandest and most inspiring objects on 
which we can gaze. Trees may also be 
so combined, in variety and position, 
as to be pictures of great beauty. The 
most famous landscape painter of this 
or any other period can not paint a pic¬ 
ture as gorgeous in coloring as the 
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forest trees present on the mountain 
sides of the Adirondacks to-day. 

But there is an obverse view of trees 
which deserves consideration. Trees 
may be injurious to health, and they 
may destroy the beauty of scenery. 
They may be injurious to health when 
they are so placed and cultivated that 
they render our homes damp. An in¬ 
vestigation into the conditions which 
promote consumption, made by a 
government commission in the State of 
Massachusetts, reported that this dis¬ 
ease is most prevalent in houses made 
damp by location on wet grounds 
or by the dense shade of trees. It is 
not. difficult to find in any village many 
houses that are so densely shaded that 
they are continually damp, and in which 
mold forms readily. Families living 
in such houses can never be in a state 
of high health, but are very susceptible 
to low forms of disease, as erysipelas, 
diphtheria, rheumatism, typhoid fever, 
etc. Children reared under such con¬ 
ditions have greatly impaired vitality, 
and show little resisting power when 
attacked by acute diseases. Trees 
may destroy the beauty of scenery 
when they are improperly placed or 
are unsightly from injury or age. 
They may be so placed as to shut out 
from view beautiful stretches of sce¬ 
nery that can be seen from but one 
point. 

The preceding facts find ample il¬ 
lustration in this village. The health 
of the people of the town is greatly 
improved by its abundant growth of 
vigorous trees; its summers are cooler 
and its winters are warmer; its air is 
purer. That the trees add greatly to 
the beauty of its scenery is the testi¬ 
mony of every visitor. It is true also 
that there are homes in this village 
that are made unhealthful by the deep 
shade of the surrounding trees, and it 


is equally true that in many places the 
beauty of the scenery is greatly im¬ 
paired by the presence of trees. 

The first residents of a village usually 
plant trees very liberally and without 



the white oak 


due regard to their future growth. 
Subsequently the trees grow without 
pruning, and in time assume a great 
variety of forms, according to the thick¬ 
ness of the original planting and the 
injuries to which they have been sub¬ 
jected. Meantime, houses multiply, 
but it is rare that a tree is sacrificed, 
and, as a consequence, in time, the 
homes of the people become enveloped 
in the dense shade of the numerous 
trees. As the street trees are rarely 
properly pruned, they become unsightly 
with low-hanging, irregular limbs, dead 
branches, and straggling outgrowth. 

The remedy for defective street trees 
in a village already amply supplied 
with trees as regards the number, is 
intelligent pruning of those worth sav¬ 
ing ; the removal of those unfit or im- 
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properly placed, as where they were 
too thickly planted, and the planting of 
trees where there are vacant spaces re¬ 
quiring shade. No village is better 
adapted for improved tree culture than 
Skaneateles. The street trees are 
generally the sugar-maple and the elm, 
two kinds of trees recognized by arbori¬ 
culturists as the best adapted to this 
climate, both for health and beauty. 
The great defect in these trees in this 
village is the failure properly to prune 
those to be saved and to remove 
others that are too thickly placed or 
that have become unsightly. Much of 
the beauty of the village is lost by the 
low-hanging limbs of the trees in many 
streets. In some places the trees were 
originally planted twice as thick as 
they now should be, and the remedy is 
the removal of the superfluous trees. 
There are many localities where trees 
should be planted, and in such planting, 
care should be exercised in the selection 
of trees of different varieties from those 
now growing. There are many kinds 
of trees that would tlourish in the 
streets of this village besides the maple 
and the elm. The Superintendent of 
State Forests, William F. Fox, mentions 
several varieties adapted to planting in 
village streets. He says : “ The bass¬ 

wood, or American linden, commends 
itself to the lover of trees by its ample 
shade, fragrant flowers, and bright 
green foliage, which in spring contrasts 
well with its dark-colored branches." 
Of the horse chestnut he remarks that 
it is the earliest of our trees. " Before 
the buds have opened on many of the 
others, and while the willows are show¬ 
ing a k misty green,* the horse chestnut 
unfolds its cunningly packed leaflets to 
the sun, a welcome sight to those who 
are waiting and watching for spring. 
Its large leaves afford a shade more 
dense than that of any other tree. In 


parks and on lawns, where its growth 
is not restricted, this tree assumes a 
grand, massive appearance that always 
arrests the eye. In early spring it is 
gay with large white and pink flowers 
whose erect panicles, standing on the 
upturned tips of the branches, afe sug¬ 
gestive of a leafy candelabra." The 
white ash is recommended on account 
of its resemblance to the elm in the 
spread of its limbs. The scarlet oak is 
a beautiful village tree on account of its 
crimson leaves. The white or silver 
maple he speaks of as a favorite shade 
tree on account of its rapid growth, its 
slender, pendant branches, and the 
whiteness of the under side of its 
leaves. 

It is apparent that the variety of trees 
in this village might be greatly and 
advantageously increased by judicious 
selection and cultivation. And it is to 
be noted that the grounds of the village 
are remarkably well adapted, by low¬ 
lands, highlands, and elevations around 
the shore lines, for such variety. If the 
existing trees in the village had been 
selected with a view to that effect, 
Skaneateles might have appeared in the 
spring and fall as if a bed of flowers. 

It seems to me to be the duty of this 
Association to have among its objects 
of special interest, methods of conserv¬ 
ing the trees of the village and render¬ 
ing them subservient in the highest 
degree to the health of the people and 
to the beauty of its scenery. Tree 
culture is an art based on scientific 
principles, and \ can no longer be en¬ 
trusted to unskilled hands. In the selec¬ 
tion of tree plants, great familiarity with 
the varieties of trees and their adap¬ 
tation to the soil and local conditions 
is required to secure the highest degree 
of success. The actual planting of a 
tree needs skill based on a knowledge 
of the physiology of the growth of 
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plants . and a large experience. The 
pruning of trees demands an intimate 
acquaintance with the natural healing 
of wounds of trees, and for the want of 
that knowledge, hundreds of trees in 
the streets of this village are suffering 
slow death. 

The question of securing expert su¬ 
pervision of the trees of the village is 
very important, and I would suggest 
that the Secretary of the Association 
be directed to correspond with the Pro¬ 
fessor of Forestry of Cornell University 
with a view to obtaining suggestions 


and, perhaps, assistance in securing 
competent persons for that purpose. 
The State has made large appropria¬ 
tions to the Department of Forestry at 
Cornell, and it is possible that the Pro¬ 
fessor might annually visit the village 
with his class and do the work for the 
purpose of training students in the cul¬ 
tivation of village trees. Such classes 
are now taken to the Adirondack for¬ 
ests for practical work, and such a 
scheme of study and practice as is here 
proposed might be included in the plans 
of instruction. 


SHOPPING IN JAPAN 

BY PAULINE S. COLVER, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A shopping 

tour in the capi¬ 
tal of Japan is full 
of surprises and inter¬ 
esting incidents, un¬ 
like any experience to 
which one is accus¬ 
tomed in America. 

We had no sooner 
registered at the ho¬ 
tel and been assigned 
to our room than 
there was a gentle tapping at the 
door, and a Japanese gentleman, in 
American dress, entered. After several 
salaams he presented us with cards and 
booklets representing a large silk firm. 
“ You come see. You show card 
jinrikisha man ; he know where. Great 
pleasure show you beautiful silk,” was 
his best attempt at English. We prom¬ 
ised to pay him a visit the next day, 
and with many bows he departed. At 
least ten of these advance agents, or 
runners,” for the different firms came 
to our door that afternoon, each one 
bestowing the conventional number of 


bows, smiles, cards, and invitations to 
visit their respective shops and art- 
stores. 

The next morning we were up bright 
and early, ready to start out on our first 
shopping tour. It is possible to secure 
a guide, who will take one to all the 
places of interest, but we preferred to 
poke about the queer corners ourselves, 
and make our own discoveries. 

First of all. our rickshaw must be or¬ 
dered and bargained for, by the hour or 
the day. These two-wheeled baby carts, 
drawn by coolies, afford the American 
a novel experience. They are very 
comfortable, and have the appearance 
of a flying arm-chair as they spin along 
the streets. The coolies who pull them 
wear loose coats, and tights of dark-blue 
cotton ending at the knee, with straw 
sandals on their bare feet, and an in¬ 
verted washbowl of a hat on their heads. 
At night the shafts are ornamented 
with paper lanterns bearing the owner’s 
name and license number. When flit¬ 
ting about in the darkness they look like 
so many lightning-bugs. Each coolie 
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owns a warm blanket, which he carefully 
tucks about his passenger’s knees and 
feet. These men have great power of 
Endurance; they will trot along with 
their burden for hours without changing 
their pace, and never seem to be much 
out of breath. The weather at this time 
of the year is very cold and raw, but 
they pelt along with bare legs and feet 
as if it were midsummer. 

When the destination is reached, the 
coolie slowly rests the shafts of the 
rickshaw on the ground, and helps his 
passenger out. Then he wraps himself 
up in his blanket and squats on the 
pavement to wait. The passenger may 
be gone inside for hours, or minutes, 
but always finds his faithful coolie pa¬ 
tiently waiting in the same spot, smo¬ 
king his tiny pipe or munching from a 
bowl of rice. 

The streets are narrow, crowded with 


rickshaws, soldiers, carts, and children, 
and it is almost impossible to walk 
about. There are no sidewalks on the 
side streets, but the ginza , or main busi¬ 
ness street, is as wide as the average 
street in an American city, and has 
sidewalks and trolley-cars. 

The shops are low, one- and two-story 
toy-like structures, with the front en¬ 
tirely open on the street. The proprie¬ 
tor and assistants sit on the floor, 
which is covered with Japanese mat¬ 
ting, writing in their account books 
with paint-brushes, or warming their 
hands over a bowl of charcoal and ashes. 
The shops on the sunny side of the 
street have waving curtains of black or 
blue cloth, with crest and name painted 
in white, as their only protection from 
the sun and weather. The entire shop 
is revealed at a glance. There are no 
shelves or counters, and in groups on 
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the matting sit salesmen and beauti¬ 
fully dressed women inspecting the 
heaps of rainbow silks strewn about 
them. There is no exhibit of goods in 
the best shops ; everything is stored in 
the “ go-down.” The “boys” bring 
out armloads and baskets of silks for 
the customer's inspection. A selection 
may soon be made, but the bargaining 


think it a pleasure to serve you in this 
manner. 

Shopping in Japan is accompanied 
with much tea drinking, which it is 
practically impossible to avoid. In 
each of the shops visited, tea is served 
in tiny cups, and a refusal would mark 
one as low-born and ill-bred. Some¬ 
times dainty confections, such as salted 



THE MAIN SHOPPING STREET IN TOKYO 


is a long and tedious process. Very 
few salesmen are able to speak any 
English, and there are no bargain tables. 
The price of the goods is determined, 
to some extent, by the appearance of 
the would-be purchaser and the amount 
of eagerness that he shows for their 
possession. 

These patient, polite little salesmen 
are quite willing to go to any amount 
of trouble to show their fascinating 
materials, and are equally as gracious 
if no purchase is made. They seem to 


cherry-blossoms or beanflower sweets, 
are served with the tea. 

When purchases are made, several 
small boys run to wrap the articles in 
dainty crepe paper, carefully placing 
them in your jinrikisha, which is wait¬ 
ing a few feet away. Upon leaving the 
shop, the proprietor and salesmen sa¬ 
laam, and with a profuse chattering of 
thanks they all go to the street to see 
you safely in your rickshaw, and wave 
good-by. 

The ivory and silver shops are as 
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TEA HOUSE AT NOOK HILL, YOKOHAMA 


fascinating as the silk shops, and it is 
very easy to spend a whole afternoon in 
one or two of these curio places. 

Peddlers of all sorts gather along the 
ginza, spreading their porcelains, lac¬ 
quer, and embroideries on the pavement, 
and it is quite impossible to walk five 
feet without stopping to look over some 
group of curios. On certain days of 
the week a rag fair is held, and venders 
with neat piles of old clothing, scraps 
of embroidery, and odd bits of decor¬ 
ations are huddled along the thorough¬ 
fares, patiently waiting to make a sale 
amounting to a few sen . 

One could not wish for 
a more attractive or fas- 
cinating sight than a 
glimpse of the ginza. 
aflame with bright-col¬ 
ored banners, gilt signs, 
and paper lanterns, and 
crowded with a multitude 
of fantastically garbed 
little people. 


The pictorial effect of it all is, how¬ 
ever, marred by a financial disenchant¬ 
ment when one meets cold, shrewd busi¬ 
ness methods in these tov-like stores, 
and at the hands of these polite little 
merchants. The Japanese have learned 
that their exquisite silks and their beau¬ 
tiful embroideries and ivories will find 
a ready market in Europe and America 
and at big prices. The result is that 
here in Tokyo, which is so near Yoko¬ 
hama, and consequently on the main 
line of ocean travel, goods are not sold 
at Japanese prices, but at only a trifle 
less than the prices which 
they would bring across 
the sea. The great war 
being waged at present 
has sent prices sky¬ 
ward, although the war 
itself has had more 
effect on the cost of 
actual necessities,— 
food, clothing, and the 
like. 

















WHERE THE JOY LIES 


The joy is in the doing. 

Not the deed that's done ; 
The swift and glad pursuing, 
Not the goal that's won. 

The joy is in the seeing, 

Not in what we see ; 

The ecstasy of vision, 

Far and clear and free ! 


The joy is in the singing, 
Whether heard or no ; 

The poet’s wild, sweet rapture, 
And soug’s divinest flow ! 

The joy is in the being — 

Joy of life and breath ; 

Joy of a soul triumphant, 
Conqueror of death ! 


Is there a flaw in the marble ? 

Sculptor, do your best ; 

The joy is in the endeavor — 
Leave to God the rest ! 

— Selected. 


HOW TO TREAT A COLD 

BY KATE LINDSAY. M. D. 


S S indicated in our article last 

I A s month, cold being due to 
V I toxins in the tissues, the 
ideal method of treatment 
is prevention by internal and external 
cleanliness. Bpt as many of us have 
acquired the cold-taking habit in the 
days of our youth, and have confirmed 
and strengthened this habit by hygienic 
sins of omission and commission in 
our older, self-responsible years, it is 
impossible at all times so to regulate our 
health habits as to escape colds entirely. 
Therefore we must do the next best 
thing for ourselves ; that is, treat the 
disease by helping Nature in her efforts 
to clean up the organism by expelling 
the toxins from the tissues. 

The first thing to be done is to give 
the digestive organs a rest, and in 
many cases, where there is catarrh of 
the stomach and indigestion, a large 
and thorough enema or a mild saline 
cathartic will help matters greatly. 
The old and feeble, and infants and 
young children should have complete 
rest in bed for twenty-four hours. Dur¬ 
ing this time no food should be taken, 


unless it be mild strained fruit ju ces 
After the acute stage, as manifested by. 
the cessation of sneezing, aching, fever, 
and change in the character of the ex¬ 
pectoration and cough, the former being 
now thicker, more like yellow pus, and 
the cough what is known as “loose” 
and “ easier,” gruels, well-cooked 
grains, and zwieback may be added, but 
still no full meals should be taken. 

The lessening of the constitutional 
symptoms indicates that Nature is doing 
her work of cleaning and is being suc¬ 
cessful in the battle with disease, and, 
if given a chance, will succeed. But 
extra work for the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
and mucous surface, caused by chilling 
and dampness, an overamount of food, 
fatigue, or any other cause which adds 
to the work of the eliminative organs, 
may cause a relapse and further exten¬ 
sion of the disease, involving not only 
the air passages, but extending to the 
lung cells and causing pneumonia; in¬ 
volving also the digestive tract and 
causing catarrh of the stomach and 
bowels, and even infecting the bile ducts 
of the liver. 
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A neglected common cold in the aged 
and feeble may and often does lead to 
a fatal pneumonia because of want of 
proper treatment at the outset. 

The most common cause of death in 
children from whooping-cough, measles, 
scarlet fever, and other infectious chil¬ 
dren’s diseases, is from the complica¬ 
tions, the chief of which are capillary 
bronchitis and catarrhal pneumonia. 

A cold is also very dangerous to fee¬ 
ble patients who suffer from rickets, 
heart, lung, kidney, or other chronic 
disorders. 

When the infectious winter disorders 
— diphtheria and grippe — are prevail¬ 
ing in epidemic form, most of the* fatal 
relapses in infants and young children 
with hereditary tuberculous tendencies, 
are due to cold contracted by unwise 
exposure to cold and dampness or by 
the overeating of indigestible food. 

The marked increase in pneumonia 
mortality reports so manifest in the 
past two or three years is no doubt due 
mainly to pulmonary weakness result¬ 
ing from damage done to the respira¬ 
tory organs by repeated attacks of 
influenza, lessening the power of these 
organs to resist the inroads of a com¬ 
mon cold. This startling increase of 
death from pneumonia at this time, 
when science has brought out so much 
knowledge about preventing and treat¬ 
ing disease, and when death from so 
many infectious disorders is markedly 
decreasing, shows a lack of knowledge 
of the causes and proper treatment of 
these very prevalent respiratory dis¬ 
orders. Few of either the people or 
physicians give much attention to the 
treatment of a “common cold,” as it is 
called, until some grave symptom de¬ 
velops. Then it is often too late to 
save the patient. A few days* rest, 
fasting, bathing, and cleaning the sys¬ 
tem at the outset of a cold might have 


saved many a life, which, because of 
neglect of proper treatment at this 
time, was speedily taken by pneumonia; 
or perhaps the patient partially recov¬ 
ered, only to succumb to tuberculosis 
a few years later. 

Infants and small children allowed 
to acquire the cold-catching habit by 
neglecting proper treatment at the 
outset are likely to develop enlarged 
tonsils, chronic nasal catarrh, adenoid 
growths in the nose, and inflammation 
of the middle ears. These disorders 
may wreck their lives from mouth- 
breathing and deafness, causing dulness 
of intellect as well as physical ill health 
and weakness. Such patients suffer 
from repeated attacks of tonsillitis and 
take cold easily. Mouth-breathing also 
greatly increases the danger of throat 
and lung infection, because the inspired 
air is not filtered and freed from germs 
and dirt by passing over the mucous 
surfaces of the nasal membranes, which, 
when healthy, free this important gase¬ 
ous food from dirt, and also disinfect 
it by destroying disease germs. 

The old and often-repeated adage, 
“Feed a cold and starve a fever,” is 
responsible for much damage to both 
classes of patients. Undoubtedly the 
cold-taking victims have suffered the 
more from the bad treatment. 

The chief directions for treating a 
cold hydropathically run something like 
this : Get the skin active by taking a hot 
bath and inducing free perspiration, or 
take a hot foot bath and drink plenty 
of hot teas or other warm drink. So 
the sneezing, watery-eyed city victim of 
a cold in the head rushes off to some 
bathing establishment to get rid of his 
coryza by sweating in a hot water, 
Russian, or Turkish bath. Then a ride 
home in the cold in a ’bus or a street¬ 
car, or a walk in the cold, damp air 
chills the heat-relaxed cutaneous surface. 
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More congestion and more wastes for 
the already overburdened mucous mem¬ 
branes and excretory organs, and the 
patient is surprised to find his cold 
worse instead of better; in fact, he feels 
sick enough to go to bed, which is just 
where he should be. 

The hot treatment for the purpose of 
increasing the action of the skin is all 
right in theory, but fails in practice be¬ 
cause improperly administered. A hot 
bath should never be taken unless the 
patient suffering from cold has freed 
the alimentary canal, is giving the di¬ 
gestive organs a rest, and can lie down 
in a moderately warm, well-ventilated 
room for several hours after. A hot 
bath is best taken before going to bed 
at night. It should be followed by a 
cool sponge, spray, or cold mitten fric¬ 
tion, etc., so as to tone up the skin. In 
fact, the moderately strong toning up 
of the skin by cool or cold bathing, 
especially in the morning, is much bet¬ 
ter than parboiling the cuticle and paral¬ 
yzing the coats of the cutaneous blood 
vessels by overheating by excessive hot 
bathing. 

Summing up the treatment for an 
incipient cold: First, stop eating, to 
give the digestive organs needed rest, 
and the eliminative organs a chance 
to expel the toxins from the body. If 
the patient is weak, or a young child, 
he should rest in bed from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours in a well-ventilated 
room the temperature of which is not 
above 65°. If there is nausea and loss 
of appetite, with coated tongue and con¬ 
stipated bowels, give a lavage, enema, 
or saline cathartic. To tone up the skin, 
give two or three cold mitten frictious, 
sponges, sprays, or quick short cold full 
baths, being sure to leave the skin warm 
and ruddy. At night a thorough hot 
bath may be taken once or twice at the 
outset, being careful to avoid chilling 


afterward. When the throat is sore and 
dry, spraying with hot water and salt — a 
teaspoonful of salt to the pint, or, better 
still, a nasal douche of the same — may 
relieve the pain and discomfort, and 
cleanse the mucous surfaces of the 
throat and nose. A pocket menthol 
inhaler is also useful in cases of this 
kind. 

In infants, who often suffer from be¬ 
ing unable to nurse when the nose is 
stopped up, the nostrils should be freed 
from dried mucus by cotton saturated 
in warm sweet oil or liquid vaselin. 
Wrap small pieces of the cotton around 
wooden toothpicks, making small swabs, 
and, dipping in the oil, cleanse out the 
nose thoroughly. Also apply oil to the 
outside, and gently massage the nose 
downward from root to openings. Keep 
the eyes cleansed with a warm saline 
solution ; and watch closely for middle- 
ear infection in cases where a baby has 
a cold in the head. 

Air baths, sun baths, and oil rubs are 
all good treatments for colds ; also the 
use of soothing and disinfecting solu¬ 
tions by means of inhalers, sprays, 
nebulizers, etc. But when a cold has 
been contracted and the symptoms 
manifested, it indicates systemic in¬ 
fection. Then the main treatment to 
shorten the attack and prevent compli¬ 
cations and troublesome or dangerous 
after-effects is to fast, rest, cleanse the 
alimentary canal, and by judicious water 
treatment tone up the skin, avoiding 
overheating, and chilling afterward by 
exposure to cold and dampness. Breathe 
pure air of moderate temperature. 

A robust adult may overcome a cold 
at the very outset by fasting and by 
out-of-door exercise, provided he keep 
active enough to avoid chilling the 
skin, and does not expose himself to 
dampness or allow his feet to become 
cold. 


SANITARY HOUSECLEANING 



X HR idea of using'an air blast 
T 1 in cleaning fabrics has for 
some years been utilized by 
a number of railroad com¬ 
panies in this country; the seats and 
curtains, as well as the walls and ceil¬ 
ings, being freed from dust by means 
of air directed through a hose-pipe 
against the surface to be cleaned. Al¬ 
though preferable to the^broom method, 
there was room for improvement in this 
system, since no means was provided 
for collecting"the dirt. The idea, how¬ 
ever, suggested a more elaborate sys¬ 
tem, which has beer, tried with success. 
A description of the apparatus used ap¬ 
peared in the Scientific American, from 
which the ' following is 
condensed:— 

The air is supplied 
by compressors oper¬ 
ated either by steam en¬ 
gine or electric motor, 
the latter usually being 
preferable. 

If the compressor is 
operated by electricity, 
the motor is usually di¬ 
rect-connected, taking 
the current from an iso¬ 
lated plant, or the gen¬ 
erating set, which may 
be installed in the 
building. Some of the 
compressor plants used 
for supplying air for 
cleaning large buildings 
are stationary. They 
are generally located in 
the basement for conve¬ 
nience. From the air 
reservoir extend stand¬ 
pipes, as they might be 
termed, to each*floor of 
the building. In a well- 


managed hotel the floor coverings of the 
halls, dining-room, and parlors are usu¬ 
ally swept or “run over” with the car¬ 
pet cleaner at least once a day, while the 
bedrooms are cleaned several times a 
week, depending upon the extent to 
which they are used. Consequently, 
the compressor plant is apt to be almost 
in daily use in a building of this kind. 

For the cleaning of smaller buildings, 
such as dwellings and offices where the 
installation of a plant would be too ex¬ 
pensive, a portable system is employed. 
A compressor of suitable size, operated 
by a gasoline engine, is mounted upon 
a truck especially built for the purpose 
and hauled from house to house. Hose- 


By permission of the Scientific American. 
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lines are attached to the air reservoir 
and extended into the building as pipe 
is laid in extinguishing fires, and in this 
way the housecleaning can be performed 
as often as desired without removing 
the furniture or even taking up the car¬ 
pets if it is not desirable. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the automobile has 
been brought into use in this service, 
the motor which operates the air plant 
being also used to propel the machine 
when under way. Such is the capacity 
of a portable plant that three men can 
clean every portion of an ordinary ten- 
room house in a day of ten hours. 

The types of apparatus for applying 
the air to the material vary, of course, 


according to the 
work to be per¬ 
formed. In the 
N a t i o n-Cbristensen 
system, which has 
been installed in a 
number of large ho¬ 
tels and buildings, 
the carpet renova¬ 
tors are of various 
sizes, ranging from 
twelve to thirty-six 
inches in width. 
They consist of a 
steel framework 
which lies flat o n 
the surface of the 
fabric. This is 
termed a hood, and 
contains an ex¬ 
panded nozzle con¬ 
necting with the 
hose. In the bot¬ 
tom of the hood is 
a slot about tAcf 
inch in width, 
through which the 
air passes in what 
might be termed a 
sheet. It is forced 
into the fabric at various pressures, ac¬ 
cording to the thickness of the latter 
and the amount of dirt which has accu¬ 
mulated. The usual pressure varies 
from sixty to seventy pounds to the 
square inch. This ^sufficient to blow 
the dirt out of and from under the cov¬ 
ering. It passes upward through two 
other slots into the hood, as it can not 
escape outside of the machine on ac¬ 
count of the weight on the surface. It 
is prevented from escaping into the air 
by a cloth bag which collects it, but is 
loose enough to allow the air to pass 
through. The dirt settles into a pan 
especially designed to collect it. When 
filled, this can readily be removed by 
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taking off the bag, and emptied. To 
the renovator is attached a handle for 
moving it over the floor. The handle 
also acts as a conduit for the compressed 
air, the supply of which is regulated by 
an ordinary valve. The apparatus is 
usually pushed over the carpet, and does 
its work so thoroughly that it will re¬ 
move any kind of substance which can 
be driven out by air pressure. In sev¬ 
eral instances, flour was thrown upon a 
rug and trod in with the feet. When 
the renovator was applied, it apparently 
collected every particle of the flour, 
none escaping into the air. 

In treating lambrequins and other 
kinds of upholstery, the hose is con¬ 
nected with a jointed steel tube long 
enough to extend to the upper portion 
of the apartment. The ordinary air 
blast is directed against the draperies, 
and the dirt allowed to settle upon the 


floor and furniture. Obviously the dra¬ 
peries and upper portions of an apart¬ 
ment are the first cleaned, then the 
furniture and floor covering. For re¬ 
moving the dust from upholstered 
chairs, sofas, and other kinds of furni¬ 
ture, what might be called a hand reno¬ 
vator is employed. It is constructed on 
the same principle as the larger type, 
with the slots for applying the air pres¬ 
sure and collecting the dust, and is 
pushed over the surface by hand. If 
the chair, for example, is stuffed with 
cotton or some other material, more 
power is employed to force the air 
through this material as well. In free¬ 
ing such articles as pillows and mat¬ 
tresses, a simple pneumatic needle is 
used, the air being injected with suffi¬ 
cient force to circulate among the 
feathers, straw, or other stuffing, and ex¬ 
pels the dust which may have collected. 


The Tonic Use of Water. 

Cold water is the universal tonic. 
The best time for taking a cold bath for 
tonic effects is just after getting out of 
bed in the morning, when the body is 
warm. A cold bath should never be 
taken when one is chilled. One not 
accustomed to cold bathing should be¬ 
gin carefully with water not colder than 
75° F. The bath should be short, not 
to exceed a minute, and for feeble per¬ 
sons not more than fifteen or thirty 
seconds when applied to the whole 
surface. The bath should be immedi¬ 
ately followed by rubbing and exercise 
for from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
There should always be good reaction ; 
that is, the whole surface, including the 
hands and feet, should quickly become 
warm. The bath should not be fol¬ 
lowed by languor, headache, lassitude, 
or other indications of excessive reac¬ 
tion. When one experiences such 


symptoms, the indication is that the bath 
was too long or too cold or not followed 
by sufficient exercise. For feeble, 
very young, or elderly persons the 
water used should rarely be lower 
than 65° to 75° in winter. The bath 
should be taken in a suitably warmed 
room. 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop. If our thoughts look down, then 
our character bends. It is only when 
we hold our heads up that our body 
becomes erect. It is only when our 
thoughts go up that our life becomes 
erect.— A. McKensic . 


41 Are you the trained nurse mama 
said was coming ? ” 

“Yes, dear, I am the trained nurse . 99 
“ Show me some of your tricks . 99 

— * Punch . 






THE CONVERSION OF JOHN ROBINSON 

BY ROSE WOOD-ALLEN CHAPMAN 


UT, my dear, it’s so good 
for you. Beefsteak and po¬ 
tatoes are too hearty for 
breakfast, so the doctor at 
the sanitarium said, and this dish of 
granola with fruit juice is so delicious. 
Tf you’d only try it! ” 

" Well, 1 won’t! There's no use harp¬ 
ing all the time on what the doctor at 
the sanitarium said. I’ve had meat and 
potatoes, coffee and hot rolls, for break¬ 
fast every day of my life since I was a 
boy, and I intend to continue.” 

"Well, John, you know what Dr. 
Thornton said the last time you went 
to him.” 

“ Thornton’s an old croaker. How 
does he know my stomach's out of 
order? And, anyway, he didn't tell me 
to take any such stuff as you're trying 
to get me to eat. My father ate as I do 
and he lived to be sixty-five, and that’s 
old enough to suit me.” 

" Yes, dear. But I remember he suf¬ 
fered a good deal with his stomach dur¬ 
ing the last few years of his life. If 

you'd only try it, John, you’d-" 

“ Now, see here, Maria, we’ve had 
this food question up for discussion 
every day since you came back from 
the sanitarium. I’d be almost sorry 
I let you go there if they hadn’t sent 
you home so well and strong. I’m 
positively losing my temper over the 
matter — and didn't your doctor ever 
tell you that that was mighty bad for the 
digestion ? Now let’s end this matter 
once for all. I’m like the little boy 
whose mother wanted him to eat some¬ 
thing— probably some of your 'hy¬ 
gienic foods ’ — because it was 1 good 
for him.’ 4 I don’t want to eat what’s 
good for me, ’ he said. 1 1 want to eat 
what I’d. rather.’ That’s my case ex¬ 


actly. I want to eat what I’d rather,’ 
and I intend to do so.” 

Mrs. Robinson sighed deeply, and ate 
the rest of her breakfast in silence. Her 
husband, with a frown on his usually 
genial countenance, cut up his beef¬ 
steak with a rather defiant air for a 
short time, and then lost himself and 
all recollection of the disturbance in the 
depths of the morning paper. 

As he kissed his wife good-by, how¬ 
ever, he noticed her worried look, and 
said, " For heaven's sake, Maria, do 
let’s keep the family peace. Nothing 
is worth as much as that. I'm sorry I 
was cross and I hate to get so worked 
up every morning. Let’s drop it all." 
His words, kindly meant though they 
were, but served to deepen his wife's 
depression, and she went about her 
morning tasks with a heavy heart. It 
cut her to the quick to think that her 
conscientious endeavors to lead her 
husband into more healthful habits of 
life should only result in domestic in¬ 
harmony. 

“John is so stubborn," she mur¬ 
mured to herself. 

What should she do ? Should she 
" drop it all," as he had urged, for the 
sake of peace and quiet ? They were 
certainly worth great sacrifices. But 
on the other hand, there was John’s 
health, and the health of the children to 
be considered. John’s father had, in 
his later years, been a confirmed dys¬ 
peptic, whose sufferings made himself 
and every one around him miserable. 
John was already beginning to experi¬ 
ence discomfort which his doctor said 
was caused by a disordered stomach. 
Each day he took the prescribed doses 
of drugs which were supposed to be of 
marvelous efficacy, but in spite of the 
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treatment, no improvement could be 
discerned. Moreover, at the sanitarium 
Mrs. Robinson had learned of how little 
value are drugs in such a case, and how 
indispensable is a return to right living. 

She had seen such remarkable cures 
effected by a careful adherence to hy¬ 
gienic diet; she had herself experienced 
the joy which accompanies a return to 
physical harmony resulting from right 
living, and this joy she desired to share 
with her husband. He was growing 
more irritable every day, and she was 
sure it was the fault of his stomach. 
She must preach to him the gospel of 
hygiene; she would be failing in her 
duty if she did not bring him into the 
light. 

She had not the heart to broach the 
subject to him again, however. As 
usual she prepared the meats, fried 
potatoes, hot breads, pies, and cakes 
which his taste craved. But all the 
time she was thinking, pondering the 
problem of how best to bring the mat¬ 
ter to his attention. 

TJiat her husband appreciated her 
silence was evident in his every look 
and word, and again her heart smote 
her to think that she had been the cause 
of their recent period of domestic in¬ 
felicity. 

Quiet did not long reign in the Robin¬ 
son household, however. Ever since 
Mrs, Robinson’s enlightenment con¬ 
cerning the value of healthful food, she 
had been trying to give her children the 
benefit of her new knowledge. They, 
at least, she vowed, should have a good 
start in life—just as good as she could 
give them by means of hygienic food, 
which would result in strong, healthy 
bodies. 

Little Elsie obediently followed her 
mother’s every suggestion, and quickly 
showed, in clear eyes, rosy complex¬ 
ion, and exuberant spirits, the benefit 


she was reaping. Johnnie, however, 
seemed to feel that his years and his 
masculinity gave him the privilege to 
protest, and with all his might and main 
he fought against the new regime. 
The fact that his father refused the new 
kind of food encouraged him in his re¬ 
bellion, and every effort of his mother 
in the way of gentle persuasion proved 
useless and unavailing. 

" I don’t want to eat your old saw¬ 
dust food,” he said, over and over 
again. “No, I won’t even taste ’em. 

I know what I like, and that’s what I 
w’ant to eat.” 

His continued protest at last attracted 
his father’s attention, and one evening 
he turned to his wife and said, M Maria, 

I don’t see why you think Johnnie and 
I ought to eat things that we don’t like. 
It’s all right for you and Elsie to eat 
them if you enjoy them. For my part, 
I never did believe in this Puritan 
idea of ‘denying the flesh ’ and getting 
credit by doing things that are distaste¬ 
ful to you. I believe in doing those 
things that you want to do,— as long 
as they aren’t positively wrong — and 
eating those things that you want to 
eat.” 

Mrs. Robinson made no reply, for 
she felt that whatever she might say 
would have no effect. Her husband’s 
words gave her food for thought, how¬ 
ever, and she pondered them deeply. 
Why shouldn’t we eat what we want to ? 
Weren’t we given our desires in order 
to gratify them ? No, that couldn’t be 
wholly true, because sometimes we 
would commit a sin if we followed our 
desires. But oughtn't we always to 
desire to do right ? 

Ah ! there was her clue. If we al¬ 
ways desired the right, and nothing but 
the right, our desires could all be grati¬ 
fied. If we craved healthful food and 
only that kind, it would be perfectly 
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proper to govern our eating by our 
taste. 

There came to her mind an article 
which she had recently read in a well- 
known health magazine, in which was ex¬ 
plained how appetites were perverted by 
custom. Habit created appetite, she re¬ 
membered it had said, and the way to 
reform the appetite was to change the 
habits, to accustom the individual to the 
desired diet until finally that diet, and 
that alone, satisfied him. 

Just as she reached her momentous 
conclusion, her husband was called away 
on business. This left her free to turn 
her attention to her son. How could 
she create in him a desire for the good 
things that he ought to eat ? 

Suddenly there came to her an in¬ 
spiration. She remembered how, from 
babyhood, Johnnie had always wanted 
most determinedly the things which 
were hardest for him to get. Possibly 
that characteristic would aid her now. 

Nothing was said to the boy about 
the new foods for some time, but one 
night Elsie and her mother were served 
with a most appetizing-looking concoc¬ 
tion. Johnnie sniffed the air apprecia¬ 
tively as the dishes were placed in front 
of the favored two. It smelled like 
tomatoes, and Johnnie was particularly 
fond of tomatoes. 

“What’s that, mama ? " he asked. 

44 Tomato toast, dear, M his mother re¬ 
plied. • 

44 Where’s my dish ? M 
44 There isn’t any for you, my son. 
It was just made for Elsie and me.” 

44 Oh!" Johnnie was too proud to 
say more, but he thought it queer that 
mama should leave him out in that way. 

The next day at dinner he noticed 
that they had some queer-looking stuff 
which they spread on their bread. 

44 What’s that ?’’ he asked. 

44 Peanut butter." 


“I like peanuts," he said with em¬ 
phasis. 

“Do you?" replied his mother 
quietly, " This is made from peanuts." 
But she made no motion to pass any to 
him, and he subsided into a piqued si¬ 
lence. 

At supper they had Graham mush 
with dates ; he knew* what was in the 
dish, for he had seen it in the process 
of preparation. He said nothing at 
meal-time, but looked rather longingly 
when Elsie passed her plate for a 
second helping and said it was “dood." 

For several days Johnnie watched 
them with a new interest in their food, 
which was no longer designated by 
him as belonging to the “sawdust" 
variety. 

At last, one evening, he saw his 
mother again preparing tomato toast. 
He went up to her in a confidential 
manner, and said, a little hesitatingly, 

44 Say, mama, won’t you please make 
some of that for me?" 

“ I’m afraid you won't like it, my 
dear; it’s hygienic food, you know. I 
don’t care to prepare any just to be 
thrown away." 

“ But, mama—I — I will like it — I 
know T will. If you—if you’ll make 
some for me, I—I’ll try all the 'new 
dishes you make. Honest, I will." 

44 I don’t want to make you eat what 
you don’t like, my dear. You’d better 
be content with your own food. You 
know you like that and probably 
wouldn’t care for this." 

The boy started to leave, but turned 
back suddenly, saying. “ Now, see here, 
Mama Robinson, I know what you’re up 
to. You’re trying to pay me back for 
not wanting to eat your 4 sawdust food.’ 
Well, I give in. Let’s call it square 
and begin over again, and I’ll see how 
many hygienic dishes I can learn to 
like." 
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“Very well, my son, I’ll be very 
glad to ‘ call it square ; 5 but, remember, 
you’re doing this of your own free 
will.” 

“ I’ll remember,” said the boy, as he 
left the room with a whoop of delighted 
anticipation at the good supper in store 
for him. 

Johnnie kept his word, and by the 
time his father returned, had become 
quite an enthusiastic champion of hy¬ 
gienic food. So much greater variety 
was possible than where meat and po¬ 
tatoes were the rule for three meals a 
day, and so many delightful combina¬ 
tions with fruits and grains and health- 
food preparations resulted from his 
mother’s following of the new plan that 
he was more than content with his bar¬ 
gain. 

His father looked surprised upon his 
return to see the boy eating the “ saw¬ 
dust food,” but made no comment. 
Meat and potatoes were still good 
enough for him, although he occasion¬ 
ally looked rather interestedly at the 
new dishes over which the children 
were so enthusiastic. 

“Oh, goody! goody! Apple-sauce 
gems, and prune toast, and chocolate,” 
shouted Johnnie one night, as he passed 
through the dining-room just previ¬ 
ously to the evening meal. 

“Say, papa,” he remarked later, 
when they were at the table, “ you just 
ought to try these apple-sauce gems. 
They’re bully. Better’n cake every 
time.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Robinson, as 
she helped herself, “ but this is the last 
one. I didn’t prepare any for you, you 
know, dear.” 

Wily Mrs. Robinson! She had 
learned her lesson from her experience 
with her boy, and had made up her mind 
to try the same strategy on that boy of 
larger growth, her husband. 


Several times his curiosity was 
aroused to the point of asking for a bit 
of some strange dish, but never did 
there seem to be enough for him. At 
last a most enticing pie appeared, which 
was served to the other three, but not 
to him. Someway, that pie looked 
most wonderfully appetizing. 

“ How about letting me have a piece 
of that, Maria?” he asked, feeling that, 
under the circumstances, an indirect 
question might result in less chagrin to 
him. 

She couldn’t say there wasn’t enough, 
but she replied. “ I don’t think you’ll 
care for it, dear. It’s just some of my 
hygienic food.” Johnnie gave his 
mother a quick look as these rather 
familiar words passed her lips, and then 
dropped his eyes to his plate with a 
queer chuckle. 

“ See here, Maria. What objections 
have you got to my trying some? ” 

“Why, none, my dear; only I don’t 
like to think of your being forced to eat 
things you don’t like, and as you know 
you don’t like my new-fangled food, I 
think you’d better not taste it.” 

“H’m!” said John Robinson dryly. 
Some of the phrases in her speech 
sounded familiar to him, as if they 
might be quoted from previous remarks 
of his own. 

Just then Johnnie spoke up. “Say, 
papa, I’d advise you to capitulate—I 
guess that’s what they call it. It’s 
when you give up in war, you know. 
Mama worked me that way until I gave 
in — and I’m mighty glad now that I 
had sense enough to come around to 
her way of living. Her stuff is awful 
good, and this pie is particularly scrump¬ 
tious.” 

.John looked at his boy reflectively 
for a moment and then said, with mock 
solemnity, “ My son, your words are the 
words of wisdom. I give up — capitu- 
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late—surrender. I throw myself upon 
the mercy of my noble antagonist and 
humbly beg—for a piece of that pie.** 

Mrs, Robinson knew that her cause 
was now practically won. Smilingly 
she handed him the desired piece, as 
she asked, “ Shall I count you in when 
preparing my hygienic dishes ? You 
might not like some of them, you 
know/* 

“Count me in always, my dear. If 
I don’t like ’em the first time, I may 
the second. At any rate, I want to try 
’em all — every one of them.” 

Gladly Mrs. Robinson followed out 
her husband’s instructions, and little by 
little he fimnd himself becoming more 
accustomed to the new dishes, and more 
fond of them. After a time he began 
to notice that he felt brighter morn¬ 
ings; that he no longer had headaches; 
that the dreadful gnawing at his stom¬ 
ach troubled him no more, and it 
dawned upon him that the only'possible 
cause for this improvement lay in the 
change of diet. To feel as fresh and 


strong as he did every day was worth a 
big sacrifice — but it was no sacrifice 
now to go without his meat, hot breads, 
coffee, and other “abominations.” 
Caramel cereal for his drink, protose and 
other substitutes for meat, Graham 
gems and rolls, together with the other 
innumerable and attractive dishes now 
prepared by his wife, more than satis¬ 
fied his desires. 

“ I’ll tell you, wife,” he said one day 
at dinner, “ I’ve found out the secret 
of the joy of living. It’s this : eat what 
you want, but want only what’s good for 
you. The result of that principle is that 
your desires are gratified, and at the 
same time, and most important of all, 
your body is maintained in that health¬ 
ful condition which is essential to exuber¬ 
ant joy. I tell you I’m glad you went 
to that sanitarium and came back to 
educate my appetite. I’ll take another 
apple-sauce gem, if you please. Better 
than cake, aren’t they, son ? ” 

“You bet,” was the enthusiastic re¬ 
joinder. * 


MUSIC AS MEDICINE 



HE curative effect of music, 
especially in cases of mel¬ 
ancholia and other nervous 
maladies, has been recog¬ 
nized from antiquity. The melancholy 
that haunted the soul of Saul was exor¬ 
cised by the harp of David. Philip the 
Fifth, and Ferdinand of Spain, two 
hypochondriacal monarchs, kept, as 
court physicians, sweet singers and 
harpists, finding nothing else so effica¬ 
cious as music in dispelling their men¬ 
tal gloom. De Quincey, whose nervous 
system was shattered by opium smo¬ 
king, spoke of music as “ a necessity to 
his daily life.” 

At the present time, when the tend¬ 


ency in the practice of medicine is 
more and more to eliminate drugs and 
to work upon the patient from the out¬ 
side by the use of various physiologic 
agencies, music is coming to be re¬ 
garded as one of the most important 
aids in the treatment of disease. “ For 
if anything is obvious,” writes Gustav 
Kobbe in Good Housekeeping , “it is that 
music, according to its kind, excites, 
exults, or soothes the listener; and 
the deduction that from these emo¬ 
tional states there results a physi¬ 
cal reaction, such as often is sought for 
in the administration of medicine, is 
equally obvious.” The same writer 
describes the results of experiments 
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made in different parts of the world to 
determine the efficacy of music as 
medicine : — 

“Dr. E. C. Dent, the medical super¬ 
intendent of the Manhattan state hospi¬ 
tal, west, on Ward’s Island, New York, 
is so convinced of the efficacy of the 
treatment that the funds for the employ¬ 
ment of hired musicians having given 
out, he has organized an orchestra from 
among the attendants of the institution 
and thus is able to continue the experi¬ 
ments. 

“What physicians would call the 
‘physiology of music/ why and how 
music acts upon the body, has been con¬ 
sidered by no less an authority than the 
Lancet , the leading medical journal of 
England. Simplified, its statements 
signify that, as music consists of sound 
waves, its vibratory action stimulates the 
nerve centers, braces depressed nervous 
tone, and through the nervous system 
reaches the tissues and * acts as a refresh¬ 
ing mental stimulant and restorative/ 

*' Among the best known foreign ex¬ 
periments in the ‘physiology of music * 
are those of Professor Tarchanoff, in 
St, Petersburg, and of the Frenchmen 
Ginet and Courtier. Their object was 
to show that distinct bodily action 
occurs as a result of listening to music 
and thus to prove that music can be 
employed to produce similar action in 
patients when such action is desirable. 
Tarchanoff’s experiment was a pecu¬ 
liarly interesting one. Divested of all 
technical terms, it may be described as 
follows : — 

“ Taking a man to experiment upon, 
he exhausted this man’s fingers by 
means of voluntary exercise on his part 
and electricity. So complete was the 
exhaustion that it was impossible for 
the man to move a finger. When sad 
music was played, the sense of fatigue 
in the fingers was, if possible, greater, 


but when a lively tune was struck up, it 
was overcome and the man was able to 
move them. This indicates that fatigue, 
even extreme fatigue, can be overcome 
by cheerful music, and is in line with 
what I have written regarding the over¬ 
worked orchestral player. But the in¬ 
creased lassitude induced by slow music 
also serves a purpose. One of the dif¬ 
ficulties in treating mental disease 
or such other illnesses in which the 
mind also is affected, lies in the in¬ 
ability of the physician to gain the pa¬ 
tient’s attention. The musical method 
consists in creating such a complete 
state of lassitude through slow music 
that the moment a lively tune is struck 
up, the contrast makes an impression 
on the patient and attracts his attention. 
This method has, by repeated experi¬ 
ment, been found to be the first step 
in securing the mental concentration 
which forms the foundation of the cure. 

“The experiments of Ginet and 
Courtier w$re conducted with a view 
to determining the effect of music upon 
breathing and upon the action of the 
heart. It was found that lively major 
chords, without relation to melody, 
quickened breathing. Melodies, grave 
or gay, caused rapid breathing, the res¬ 
piration approximating its time to that of 
the music. Rallentando and diminu¬ 
endo effects made the breath come 
more slowly. Single notes without 
tune accelerated the heart’s action, but 
melodies quickened it still more, ope¬ 
ratic pieces resulting in the quickest 
action. These experiments would seem 
to show conclusively the stimulative 
effect of music. . . . 

“ Music is a splendid remedy for 
overfatigue and brain fag. Its sys¬ 
tematic application in such cases will, 
however, be a new idea to many, no 
matter how deeply they may be inter¬ 
ested in music, but they will grasp the 
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idea and see the possibilities in it at 
once. Nor will they be surprised when 
told that dance music* martial music, and 
ragtime affect the muscles of the lower 
limbs, and by thus tending to draw the 
blood to the feet, are good for congestive 
headaches. They will accept without 
protest the statement that music can be 
substituted for noxious and insidious 
opiates in the treatment of insomnia, 
by riveting the patient's attention and 
then tiring it with low, soft music. 
Also they will understand the full mean¬ 
ing of a physician’s dictum, that the 
mother who soothes her baby with a 
lullaby, not only is singing sleep, but 
also strength into its little body. . . . 

“ What they will wonder will be 
whether music can be applied to un¬ 
musical people, and therein experiments 
seem to bear them out. ‘ It is neces¬ 
sary that the patient have some natural 
love for music,' is one of Dr. Dent’s 
deductions from the experiments car¬ 
ried on at the Manhattan state hospi¬ 
tal. . . . 

'‘Nearly all the systematic experi¬ 
ments which have been made in public 
institutions have been in cases of men¬ 
tal disease, but highly important results 
have been obtained, and, what is more, 
the reports are complete and absolutely 
authentic. The lover of music will be 
amused to see it spoken of in these re¬ 
ports as a ‘dose.’ To show the effect 
of the treatment, let me quote from one 
of Dr. Dent’s reports: — 

The patient, a woman afflicted with 
chronic mania, was brought into the 
room. She was violent, was in a strait- 
jacket, and her language was loud and 
profane. A Chopin nocturne was played, 
with the result that her profanity ceased, 


and she began talking sensibly. Under 
the influence of a Beethoven adagio her 
pulse became full and strong. With 
" Home, Sweet Home," her skin be¬ 
came warm, showing a healthy reaction ; 
she was less nervous, and, in the end, 
was sent back to her quarters without 
the strait-jacket I 

“The results at the Manhattan state 
hospital, west, show that out of every 
one hundred patients treated music¬ 
ally, thirty-eight recovered ,thirty-three 
improved, while only twenty-seven 
remained unbenefited. , Observation 
showed an increased pulse, breathing, 
and bodily temperature; a gain in 
weight in nearly all cases; and they 
were quieter during the night, showing 
that the soothing effect of the musical 
treatment was prolonged. 

“* I advise the band in every case,' 
Dr. Dent said to me recently, in speak¬ 
ing of musical treatment and of the 
orchestra which had been organized at 
the institution of which he is medical 
superintendent. Indeed, the efficacy of 
music when applied to the treatment of 
mental diseases is overwhelmingly cer¬ 
tified to by actual results in practice, 
and if nothing more had been accom¬ 
plished or were in prospect, this of it¬ 
self would be of vast importance to 
humanity. But it seems that as a means 
of counteracting fatigue of mind and 
body and as a .soothing medium in 
insomnia and nervous affections, jits 
possibilities are infinite; while the ex¬ 
periments of Ginet and Courtier show 
that it quickens the action of the heart. 
Once let music as medicine become the 
subject of more general experiment, 
and its use in the alleviation of disease 
will be rapidly extended." 


A SIMPLE VEGETARIAN MENU 

BY ISABEL BELL, 

Belfast. Ireland 


Almond Rolls 

Green Peas 
Zwieback 

Baked Apple Pudding 

Fig Sauce 


Steamed Macaroni Baked Potatoes 

Browned Rice 

Granose Biscuit 
Sultana Pudding 

Sterilized Cream 


Recipes. 

Almond Rolls .— 

2 large cups of zwieback crumbs 

1 “ cup “ gluten 

11 large cups of almond meal 

2 large cups of cold water 

\ teaspoonful of salt 

Mix all the dry ingredients together, 
add water; press the mixture into an 
oiled mold, and steam for four hours. 
It should turn out in shape, and may be 
sliced before serving. 

The mold should be cylinder-shaped, 
about seven inches deep and four inches 
in diameter. 

Steamed Macaroni .— 

6 oz. macaroni 

2 eggs 

2 cups milk (small) 

Break the macaroni into two-inch 
lengths,drop into one and one-half pints 
of boiling water, and add a teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt. Cook in a double boiler for 
about two hours or until tender. Put 
into the dish from which it is to be 
served. Beat the eggs thoroughly and 
mix with the milk. Pour over the 
macaroni and let it stand ten minutes. 
Set the dish into a pan of boiling water 
and let it simmer gently for about half 
an hour or until set. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Baked Potatoes. — Select potatoes of 
uniform size, wash, peel, dry, and bake 
in a moderate oven about an hour. 


Browned Rice .— 1 cup of rice which 
has been browned in the oven, 3 cups 
of boiling water. Steam for two hours. 

Baked Apple Pudding .— 

3 cups zwieback crumbs 

1 egg 

1 small cup of cold water 

About 3 lbs. of fresh apples or 1 lb. 
dried 

f lb. stoned raisins 

Peel apples and cut into small pieces, 
stew until tender, using as little water as 
possible. Chop the raisins, or, better 
still, grind through an Enterprise Food 
Choppier. Beat the egg thoroughly, 
mix with water, stir into the zwieback 
crumbs. Put a layer of the same into 
a pie-dish, then a layer of stewed apples, 
a layer of raisins, another layer of 
apples, cover with the zwieback crumbs, 
and bake in a moderate oven for two 
hours. It may be served either warm 
or cold. 

Sultana Pudding . — 

1 pint milk 

2 small cups granose flakes 

2 eggs 

1 cup sultanas 

Stew sultanas until tender in a small 
quantity of water, drain off the water, 
beat the eggs, mix with milk, add 
granose flakes, stir in the sultanas. 
Bake in a slow oven for one hour or 
until set and nicely browned on the top. 
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fig Sauce .— 

1 large cup of figs 
1 pint of water 

Wash the figs carefully, remove the 
stems, and grind through an Enter¬ 


prise Food Chopper. Blend thoroughly 
with water; strain to remove any 
coarse pieces. Put into an enameled 
saucepan to heat, but do not allow to 
boil. 


THE PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


g ^ HE so-called '‘open air” 
V T y method of treating chronic 
sL . . & pulmonary tuberculosis or 
lung consumption has 
proved so marvelously successful that 
the medical profession everywhere 
have come to recognize the potency of 
this method of treatment, not only in 
pulmonary consumption, but in all 
chronic maladies. Man is naturally an 
out-of-door animal. 

A large proportion of human ailments 
can be directly traced to the unnatural 
indoor life led by the majority of civi¬ 
lized human beings, especially in cities. 
The winter season, in particular, is 
rendered most unhealthful for those 
who live in cold climates, such as that 
of the Eastern portion of the United 
States, as the average dwelling's un¬ 
ventilated ; and the superheated, sti¬ 
lling air to which the shut-in inhabi¬ 
tants of our Eastern cities are exposed 
night and day during the winter season 
is highly enervating, and lays the 
foundation for physical decay and vari¬ 
ous degenerative disorders. 

Thousands, realizing this fact, having 
once tasted of the blessings of outdoor 
life, flee to the South, especially 
Florida and other portions of the 
Southern States as soon as Jack Frost 
makes his appearance in the fall. The 
number of people who participate in 
this annual migration increases from year 
to year, and now counts up to many 
thousands. Doubtless many are bene¬ 
fited by the change, but the variable 


weather of the South is a great draw¬ 
back. The hot Gulf breezes, saturated 
with moisture, are enervating and de¬ 
pressing, and prepare the system for 
the greatest possible injury from the 
cold “northers” which are likely to 
put in an appearance almost any time. 
Over the greater part of Florida the 
thermometer drops to the freezing- 
point. so the orange raisers are com¬ 
pelled to build bonfires among their 
trees to prevent the destruction of the 
crop. 

Recently the attention of health 
seekers has been called to the extra¬ 
ordinary qualities of the climate of 
Southern California. San Diego 
County undoubtedly presents advan¬ 
tages that are not found in any other 
section in the United States. The 
greatest obstacle in the way has been 
the lack of facilities for caring for in¬ 
valids in this region. 

We are glad to announce that this 
want is now supplied. Through the ef¬ 
forts of Mrs. E. G. White, one of the 
founders of the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium, her son, W. C. White, Mrs. 
J. Gotzian, and a few interested friends, 
an institution has been established at 
one of the most favorable spots in San 
Diego County, known as Paradise 
Valley. A large building on the 
grounds, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, was erected a few years ago 
by a physician, to be employed for 
sanitarium purposes, and more than 
sixty thousand dollars was expended on 
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PARADISE VALLEY (CAL.) SANITARIUM 


the buildings and grounds. Unfortu¬ 
nately‘the promoter of this enterprise 
had overlooked one very important 
feature in sanitarium work; viz., a 
constituency. It takes something more 
than a building and a site to make a 
sanitarium. Every such institution, in 
order to succeed, must have behind it 
an army of men and women scattered 
over a broad area who are acquainted 
with the institution, its objects and 
purposes, and who are in sympathy 
with them and ready to work for the 
development and maintenance of the 
enterprise. 

The building was completely 
equipped for sanitarium purposes, and 
the opening was announced, but pa¬ 
tients did not arrive, and so the enter¬ 
prise failed. This fine plant was 
secured by the persons above named, 
and several thousand dollars have been 


expended in further equipment and im¬ 
provement. 

The situation of the Sanitarium af¬ 
fords a fine landscape scene with the 
table mountains of Mexico to the south ; 
San Miguel and lower peaks of the Coast 
Range to the east; and a magnificent 
view of the silvery Bay of San Diego 
and the Pacific Ocean and the Coro¬ 
nado Islands on the west; Point Loma, 
with her celebrated lighthouse, a little 
further to the north; and the whole 
of National and San Diego cities, and 
the surrounding valleys, whose .olive 
and orange orchards are always green, 
constituting a grand panorama calcu¬ 
lated to give joy and health and life to 
those who can avail themselves of the 
privilege of visiting this, one of the 
loveliest and most attractive places in 
the world. 

There may be other localities where 
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A SIGHTLY VXfcW 


an equally delightful climate is en¬ 
joyed for a brief period, but there is no 
other place in the world where the 
temperature is more even, delightful, 
and healthful all the year round than 
in San Diego County. The tem¬ 
perature of San Diego has exceeded 90° 
by nineteen times in thirty-two years. 
Four times in the history of San Diego 
the temperature has gone down to 
32° (the freezing point), but it has 
never fallen lower, and within the 
history of the city there has never been 
a snowstorm. Flowers bloom out of 
doors every day of the year. There is 
an average of 135 days in the year 
when the thermometer stands between 
55° and 65° day and night. 0 

The following table gives the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum temperatures for 
each month in the year: — 

i goo Max. Min. Avon,.. 

79“ 46’ 57.8° 


Feb. 

76° 

45 c 

57.6' 

March 

80 • 

46 

59.2 

April 

67 

45 

56.8 

xMay 

75 

49 

60.9 

June 

87 

56 

64.4 

July 

84 

60 

67.6 

Aug. 

80 

59 

66.2 

Sept. 

87 

55 

65.6 

Oct. 

72 

50 

63.1 

Nov. 

89 

51 

64.6 

Dec. 

79 

44 

60.4 


Last year there were 291 clear days, 
and a rainfall of only about five inches. 

During the past ten years there has 
been an average of one day per month 
when there was an hour or more of fog, 
and during that period there have been 
only seventeen thunder-storms, an av¬ 
erage of less than two per year. The 
average humidity covering a period of 
thirty-one years has been 73 per cent. 

During this same period of thirty- 
one years there has been a high wind 
twice each year. There is a sea breeze 
from about ten in the morning until 


Jan, 
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four or five in the afternoon, the aver¬ 
age velocity being 5.6 miles per hour. 
These statistics are all collected from 
the official records of the weather 
bureau, and will indicate to our readers 
how well adapted this climate is for a 
pleasant out-of-door life all the year 
round. No place is more free from 
seasonal diseases, and no climate is 
better for health seekers. 

The Sanitarium is not yet formally 
open, and its work has not yet even 
been announced to the public, but still 
applications for admittance began to 
come in as soon as repairs were com¬ 
menced. One good woman insisted 
upon coming, and has been with us 
about two months, while the painting 
and repairing were going on. Week 
before last, six patients pressed their 
way in upon us; others have come 
since, and all are pleased and are doing 
well. We expect the formal opening 
to take place about the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary, and it seems probable that our 
building will be full before we have 
time to open, as there are only four 
unoccupied rooms at the present time. 
In making announcement of the prep¬ 
aration of this place for sanitarium 


work, the Board of Managers and In¬ 
vestors wish thus to express publicly 
their thanksgiving to God for the 
marked providences which have opened 
the way for the launching of this enter¬ 
prise. 

Those wishing to visit the Paradise 
Valley Sanitarium should buy tickets 
to San Diego, via Los Angeles. The 
Sanitarium maintains a city office at 
1117 Fourth St., San Diego. Patients 
will be met at San Diego by an easy 
conveyance from the Sanitarium, which 
is reached after a delightful ride of a 
few miles over a fine road running 
through one of the most beautiful 
semitropical regions in the world, — 
orange, lemon, and olive groves on 
every side, the grand old Pacific in 
full view to the West, picturesque 
mountains raising their lofty heads in 
long rows toward the east, while at the 
south, only a few miles distant, lies 
that delightful, but little-known region 
of Old Mexico, Lower California. 

Full particulars respecting rates, fa¬ 
cilities, etc., may be obtained upon 
application. Ask for Booklet “A.” 
Address Manager Paradise Valley San¬ 
itarium, National City, Cal. 


YOUR PLACE 

Just where you stand in the conflict, 
There is your place ; 

Just where you think you are useless, 
Hide not your face ; 

God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it be; 

Think ! He has chosen you for it; 
Work loyally. 

Gird on your armor! be faithful 
At toil or rest, 

Whiche’er it be, never doubting 
God’s way is best. 

Out in the fight, or on picket, 

Stand firm and true; 

This is the work which your Master 
Gives you to do. 

— Helen M , Richard non. 



A VEGETARIAN BABY 


>*» ITTLE WTLLARD, the son 
T 1 of Mr. and Mrs. I. C. Sultz, 



was born Dec. 25, 1903. 
And on account of the vege¬ 
tarian habits of his parents and his 
extreme health and 
strength he has al¬ 
ready acquired fame 
as “The Vegetarian 
Baby.” 

The mother was 
fed wholly on a vege- 
tarian diet, and 
treated according to 
Dr. Kellogg’s 
method. This gave 
the child such a 
thorough develop¬ 
ment and the bones 
were so hardened 
that when he was 
twenty-four hours 
old, he was able, with 
a little support, to stand erect, bearing 
his entire weight (ten and one-half 
pounds) on his feet, and to carry his 
head like a four-months-old child. Me 
has stood and jumped up and down 
on his feet every day since he was two 
weeks old, and his limbs remain per¬ 
fectly straight. 

At the age of three months he weighed 
twenty pounds, and at six months (when 



WILLARD SULT* 


the accompanying picture was taken) 
he weighed twenty-five pounds. When 
he was eleven months old, Willard 
weighed thirty and one-half pounds. 
When nine months old he began to 
walk; and at ten he 
was able to walk all 
about the house* 
Now he says nearly 
everything he is told 
to say. 

He has never been 
sore or chafed, this 
being due to his cool 
morning bath, and his 
sitz bath once and 
sometimes twice a 
week. 

Some may infer 
that the father and 
mother are large, 
which would have 
something to do 
with the child’s strength and develop¬ 
ment. But that is not true; the 
mother’s average weight being only 
one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
the father’s, one hundred and forty-five. 

This is certainly a living rebuke to 
the old theory that the mother, as well, 
as the child, in order to have proper 
strength and development, should use 
a great deal of flesh food. 


A Safety-Valve. 

In the February Ladies' Home Journal 
a writer tells cf an interesting visit 
which he paid when a boy to the " Au¬ 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table.” After 
breakfast Dr. Holmes took the boy into 
a basement room, which was fitted up 
as a complete carpenter's shop, and gave 
him the following advice, which he con¬ 
sidered would be of more value to him 


than anything he had ever written : — 
** You know I am a doctor, and this 
shop is my medicine. I believe that 
every man must have a hobby that is as 
different from his regular work as it is 
possible to be. It is not good for a 
man to work all the time at one thing. 
So this is my hobby. This is my 
change. I like to putter away at these 
things. Every day I try to come down 
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here for an hour or so. It rests me 
because it gives my mind a complete 
change. For, whether you believe it or 
not,” he added with his inimitable 
chuckle, 14 to make a poem and to 
make a chair are two very different 
things. 

“ Now, if you think you can learn 
something from me, learn that, and re¬ 
member it when you are a man. Don’t 
keep always at your business, whatever 
it may be. It makes no difference how 
much you like it. The more you like 
it, the more dangerous it is. When 
you grow up, you will understand what 
I mean by an ‘outlet/ Every man 
must have an * outlet ’ — a hobby, that 
is — in his life, and it must be so dif¬ 
ferent from his regular work that it 
will take his thoughts into an entirely 
different direction. We doctors call it 
a 'safety-valve/ and it is. I would 
much rather,” concluded the poet, 
" you would forget all that I have ever 
written than that you should forget 
what I tell you about having a safety- 
valve.” 


For a Cold. 

The daily cold bath is one of the 
most effective safeguards against ta¬ 
king cold. Of equal importance is 
abundance of fresh air in the sleeping 
apartment. Upon the first symptoms 
of “ a cold,” deep breathing exercises 
in the open air or in a well-ventilated 
room should be taken at frequent inter¬ 
vals. In nearly all cases where this 
simple treatment is taken, there will be 
no further development of the cold, 
and the symptoms will disappear. A 
doctor connected with a large chil¬ 
dren’s institution recently tried this 
method upon the inmates with surpris¬ 
ing success. 

“ There is nothing,” he writes, “ more 
irritable to a cough than a cough. For 


some time I have been so fully assured 
of this that I determined, for one min¬ 
ute at least, to lessen the number of 
coughs heard in a Certain ward of the 
hospital of the institution. By the 
promise of rewards and punishments, I 
succeeded in inducing them simply to 
hold their breath when tempted to 
cough, and in a little while I was my¬ 
self surprised to see how some of the 
children entirely recovered from the 
disease. 

" Let a person, when tempted to 
cough, draw a long breath, and hold it 
until it warms and soothes every air- 
cell, and some benefit will soon be re¬ 
ceived from this process. The nitrogen 
which is thus refined acts as an anodyne 
to the mucous membrane, allaying the 
desire to cough, and giving the throat 
and lungs a chance to heal.” 


A Difference. 

The Amherst freshmen recently 
gained in five weeks an average of 
seven pounds apiece in weight and one- 
fifth of an inch in height. The cause 
of this expansion was that instead of 
swinging dumb-bells three times a week 
in the gymnasium, they were taken out 
of doors and practiced in running and 
other out-of-door track exercises. 

Exercise of the muscles not only 
strengthens them, but, by improving 
digestion, helps every organ and tissue. 
Exercise encourages the growth of the 
bones, thus increasing height. 


" Wear a glad look. No matter how 
you feel, look up. God is good, and 
his sunshine is there always. Clouds 
may come between you and it, but 
keep looking, feeling glad that the sun¬ 
shine is surely there and will remain to 
warm you, but the clouds will pass 
away.” 
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FATIGUE 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


When any large group of muscles, 
for example those of the legs, is set 
in active operation, as in jumping or 
running, one becomes very quickly out 
of breath. This is a species of fatigue. 
It is due to the fact that when the mus¬ 
cle is at work, it throws into the blood 
which passes through it a large quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, which is poison 
to the body, and must be hastened out 
through the lungs. The greater amount 
of this gas thrown into the blood, the 
quicker one becomes out of breath, and 
the more rapid and urgent the breath¬ 
ing movements. Under the influence 
of active exercise the lungs are ex¬ 
panded to their utmost capacity by 
strong chest movements, which are 
made without voluntary effort, for the 
process of breathing is under the con¬ 
trol of the automatic will. The breath¬ 
ing movements induced by vigorous 
exercise are deeper than those that can 
be induced in any other way, because 
they are executed in obedience to an 
imperative command from the nerve 
centers, through which the automatic 
will controls the lungs. 

If the exercise is less violent and 
continued for a longer time, one may 
not get out of breath, but after a while 
the muscles will become wearied, so 
that movement is difficult, and may be¬ 
come impossible. This fatigue, or ex¬ 
haustion, is due, not to the using up of 


the supply of energy with which the 
muscles are stored, but to the produc¬ 
tion of certain poisonous substances 
which result from muscle work, and 
which have the effect to paralyze the 
muscle. If one rests for a time, the 
sensation of fatigue will disappear, the 
fatigue poisons having been washed 
out by the blood. The fatiguing exer¬ 
cise may now be repeated. 

After very prolonged and violent ex¬ 
ercise, especially exercise to which one 
has not been accustomed, one may find 
himself suffering from muscular sore¬ 
ness, stiffness, together, perhaps, with 
great lassitude, and even fever, if the 
exercise has been very violent or pro¬ 
longed. These symptoms do not gen¬ 
erally appear until some hours, perhaps 
a day or even longer, after the exercise 
producing them. This is known as 
secondary fatigue. 

A fatigue induced by a short period 
of exercise is very quickly recovered 
from, possibly disappearing within a 
few minutes. The longer and the more 
arduous the work performed, the longer 
the period of rest required for recupera¬ 
tion. Exertion may be carried to such 
a point that death may result from the 
fatigue induced. Runners have some¬ 
times dropped dead at the end of a long 
course. Horses have been known to 
die suddenly from the same cause; as 
also have dogs when attempting to fol- 
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low their master on a long and fast 
bicycle ride. Carrier pigeons not in¬ 
frequently fall to the ground dead from 
exhaustion after a long and rapid flight. 
In such a case the death is due to the 
rapid accumulation of the fatigue poi¬ 
sons formed by the overacting muscles. 
Fatigue may be said to be always a 
condition of poisoning, whether it be 
local or general fatigue. 

It is interesting to note that exercise 
of a portion of the muscles may give 
rise to general fatigue. For example, 
one’s arms become tired as the result 
of running, although not to any extent 
actually employed in the exercise. The 
brain and nerves are also wearied, as 
well as the muscles, by prolonged mus¬ 
cular work. It is important to note the 
fact that one is more likely to become 
fatigued when performing exercise to 
which he is not accustomed. When he 
becomes used to the work, it can be 
done with less fatigue, or perhaps none 
at all, and the smaller amount of car¬ 
bonic acid gas produced shows that the 
work done by the muscle is less. 

Mental work requires much less food 
than does physical labor. Recent care¬ 
ful experiments show that men engaged 
in active mental labor and abstaining 
from muscular exertion, require prac¬ 
tically no more food than men at rest. 
This is a fact of very great importance 
for students, ministers, and other pro¬ 
fessional men whose occupation does 
not require any considerable amount of 
effort, since the taking of food in excess 
of that which is required, results in the 
filling of the blood with poisons, and 
in consequence crowding of the tissues 
with tissue wastes and poisonous mat¬ 
ters which interfere with all the bodily 
functions and especially with the func¬ 
tions of the brain and nerves. Mental 
activity is clouded, sleep may be pre¬ 
vented, and all the effects of nervous 


exhaustion produced by a comparatively 
slight expenditure of energy, giving 
rise to languor, sometimes depression, 
and at other times irritability, confu¬ 
sion, and indecision of mind, even mo¬ 
roseness and melancholy. 

The condition of lethargy produced 
by excessive eating or habitual drunk¬ 
enness must be distinguished from fa¬ 
tigue due to work. Persons in this 
condition often decline to exercise be¬ 
cause they “feel so tired.” This state 
of lassitude and enervation can not be 
overcome by rest. Carefully graduated 
exercises and regulation of the dietary 
are the proper remedies. There are 
many chronic invalids whose sufferings 
and disability are wholly due to this 
cause, and who may be readily restored 
to usefulness by a spare and simple 
dietary, combined with outdoor exer¬ 
cises, gradually increased in vigor and 
duration as the strength improves. 

Persons whose habits are sedentary 
are very much subject to secondary 
fatigue. Two thousand five hundred 
food units should be consumed by mus¬ 
cular work. A sedentary person con¬ 
sumes in work only one-tenth part of 
the food eaten, or eight hundred food 
units, leaving the remainder to accumu¬ 
late in the body in the form of unused 
material, provided the same amount of 
food is eaten. This would give rise to 
an accumulation of fat at the rate of 
about one pound a week ; but after a 
time the limit of useful fat accumula¬ 
tion is reached, so that no more of the 
reserve material can be properly dis¬ 
posed of in this way; if the same quan¬ 
tity of food is still taken, the tissues 
are flooded with imperfectly burned ma¬ 
terial. If meat, milk, eggs, or other 
albuminous foods are used in consider¬ 
able quantity, uric acid and other 
similar poisons accumulate in the mus¬ 
cles. Such a person, on taking exer- 
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cise, even though it may be very small 
in amount, suffers extremely from sec¬ 
ondary fatigue. A slight cold, or any 
unusual digression in diet, such as is 
likely to occur on holiday occasions, 
may increase the amount of tissue 
poisons to the extent of provoking an 
attack of rheumatism or gout. 

The soreness and stiffness which 
accompany] secondary fatigue usually 
disappear in a few days, and unless 
the exertion [has been exceedingly 
violent, so that the parts used have 
been strained or otherwise injured, the 
muscles are stronger than before, able to 
endure more work, and the same exercise 
may be repeated without injury. The 
soreness and stiffness which follow the 
first attempts with anv new form of exer¬ 
cise or any unusual amount of exercise, 
should not discourage one, but should 


be regarded as an indication that nature 
is preparing the muscles for better serv¬ 
ice by strengthening the muscular fibers 
and storing up a larger amount of energy. 

Those who have not been accustomed 
to active exercise generally manifest a 
very great reluctance to engage in any 
vigorous or prolonged muscular effort. 
The fatigue experienced is disagree¬ 
able, more or less distressing, perhaps ; 
but perseverance will work such a 
change in the muscles and in the whole 
body as to make active muscular exer¬ 
tion a pleasure and a delight instead of 
a disagreeable task. All animals de¬ 
light to work. A healthy child can with 
difficulty be restrained from almost 
constant activity when awake. Man is 
naturally constituted to be the most 
agile, enduring, and active of all the 
members of the animal creation. 


EXERCISES TO IMPROVE THE CIRCULATION 


BV MRS. H. 

For Cold hands. 

1. If your hands are cold, give them 


R. SALISBURY 

with the shoulders, with the palms fac¬ 
ing front. With an energetic swing, 
fling them across the chest, crossing 
each other, the right hand giving a de- 


Imagine that 
in water and 


a good, hard shaking, 
you have dipped them 
that you wish to shake 
off every drop. Shake 
them briskly till the 
fingers begin to feel 
big and swollen. Keep 
on shaking them till each 
feels as “ big as a barrel,'* 
and shortly they will be 
tingling and glowing with 
warmth. 

2. If you wish an exer¬ 
cise a little more general 
in its effect, and also 
more vigorous, try what 
is known as the “milk¬ 
man’s slap." Extend the 
arms^at the sides, level 



cided “ slap ” to the left 
shoulder while the left 
hand does the same to 
the right shoulder. Take 
this twenty times, first 
with the right arm cross¬ 
ing above the left, then 
vice versa. See Fig. 1, 
3. If the hands are not 
yet warm, this exercise 
will undoubtedly produce 
the desired effect. Start 
in the same position as 
for No. 2. Strike the 
palms of the hands to¬ 
gether sharply in front, 
shoulder high; then 
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strike them low down, behind the back ; 
then reaching as high as possible over¬ 
head ; then behind the back again ; 
making four strikes for each exercise. 
Keep the chest well lifted, and the 
head erect. Take ten to twenty times. 
See Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

4. A very good general warming-up 
exercise is as follows : Raise the arms 
shoulder high at the sides with the 
hands strongly clenched. As you raise 
the arms, rise on the toes, and begin to 
inhale slowly. Stretch the arms to the 
greatest extent possible, and without 
allowing the elbows or wrists to bend, 
rapidly describe very small circles back 
and down with the clenched fists, mak¬ 
ing the circles at the rate of three a 
second. After you have made from 
thirty to forty circles, let the arms and 
heels slowly lower as you breathe out. 
Repeat four to eight times, or until you 
are warm. This exercise, besides 
stimulating the circulation, broadens 
the chest, and strengthens the muscles 
of the upper part of the chest. In prac¬ 
ticing it lean a little forward rather 
than back. 

5. Another exercise which may be 


3 4 

taken without attracting attention when 
walking, or while sitting in a ’bus, is to 
clench the hands very tightly, then to 
force the fingers open, making strong 
resistance at the same time. Take 
first with one hand, then with the 
other. 

For Cold Feet. 

1. Nothing will warm the feet more 
quickly or effectually than a good run 
out of doors, or, if that is impossible, a 
“run in place.'* In your out-of-door 
run, run on the balls of the feet, lean¬ 
ing a little forward, and holding the 
arms in an easy position at the sides. 
Keep the mouth closed, breathing 
through the nose, and breathe slowly 
and deeply. If you are careful to take 
the breath slowly and evenly, you can 
run much farther without getting out of 
breath. 

2. Rise quickly on the balls of the 
feet; hold the position for an instant* 
then slowly let the heels sink. Inhale 
as you rise, and exhale as the heels 
come down. Take from twenty to 
thirty times. 

3. The muscles of the calves of the 
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leg will be rather tired after taking the 
heel raising, and it will both rest them 
and help bring blood to the feet if 
you practice the following : Place the 
hands on the hips, and touch the right 
toe straight back as far as you can with¬ 
out bending the body or stooping. 
Then swing the leg with a pendulum 
movement forward and backward, count¬ 
ing one for the forward movement, and 
two for the backward swing, till you 
have counted ten. This will leave the 
foot in the starting position. Change 


vour weight to the tight 
foot, and take the same 
exercise with the left 
foot. In swinging let the 
leg be relaxed at the 
knee. "Take this exercise 
from six to ten times with 
each foot. 

4. An exercise which 
may be taken either sitting 
or standing, is to raise 
one foot slightly from the 
floor, extending it in front. 
First flex the foot forcibly, 
then extend it till all the 
muscles in the upper part 
of the foot are at full 
stretch. Take from ten to twenty 
times with each foot. 

5. If you are a stenographer or a 
clerk, and can not stop for a run or a 
walk, or even three minutes' “ heel 
raising/' try an exercise for the feet 
similar to one already given for the 
hands. Contract the toes as strongly 
as you can. Hold the position for a 
moment without relaxing the muscles 
in the least. Then let go, and take the 
exercise with the other foot. Exercise 
the feet alternately till they are warm. 


THE HEATING COMPRESS 


The heating compress consists in the 
application of a cloth wrung quite dry 
out of cold water, covered, and left in 
place until it acquires the temperature 
of the body, or until it is dried by evap¬ 
oration. 

There are two forms of this compress 
— the heating compress and the well-pro • 
tec ted heating compress. 

The heating compress is one in which 
the cold wet cloth is covered with two 
or three thicknesses of flannel, sufficient 


to encourage reaction, so that the com¬ 
press will be well warmed up while still 
allowing evaporation, thus drying the 
compress in the course of a few hours. 

The well-protected compress is 
covered first with rubber sheeting, oil¬ 
cloth, mackintosh, or sorne^ other im¬ 
pervious material, so that evaporation 
will be completely prevented. Several 
thicknesses of flannel are then applied, 
so that the compress will be promptly 
and thoroughly heated. 
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THE WET GIRDLE 


The effects of these 
two forms of compress 
differ materially. The 
first fills with blood the 
skin area to which the 
compress is applied, 
while at the same time 
stimulating the move¬ 
ment of blood through 
the internal organ which 
is reflexly connected 
with it. In the pro¬ 
tected compress, cool¬ 
ing by evaporation is 
prevented while the sur¬ 
face circulation is stim¬ 
ulated. The result is 
heating of the skin to 
a temperature above 
normal, and venous con¬ 
gestion, such as follows 
any hot application. At 
least this is the final 
effect of the compress, 
although for some time 
after the application is first made, while 
the skin is being heated, the tonic effect 
of the ordinary heating compress is in¬ 
duced. The protected compress does 
not dry out; hence, when it becomes 
warm, it acts like a poultice, not only 
congesting the surface vessels, but en¬ 
couraging an accumulation of blood in 
the internal parts associated with the 
skin surface to which the application is 
made. 

The heating compress is, then, an ex¬ 
ceedingly useful measure, one which 
may be employed in a variety of con¬ 
ditions, and with which varied effects 
can be produced. It is indeed one of 
the most valuable of the many measures 
known to scientific hydrotherapy, and 
has been in use from the most ancient 
times. The ordinary poultice, no mat¬ 
ter what the material of which it is com¬ 
posed, is practically a heating compress, 


as the effects induced are chiefly those 
of warmth and moisture. 

When employed for the relief of con¬ 
stipation, and for indigestion in its 
various forms, the compress should 
generally be protected only by flannel, 
but should be covered sufficiently to 
secure prompt reaction. 

When the compress is employed for 
the purpose of accumulating blood in a 
part, to produce a local therapeutic re¬ 
sult it should be well protected with 
impervious material. This form of 
compress should be used for tubercular 
joints, over the painful part in neuritis, 
to promote the absorption of exudates, 
in catarrh of the bronchial tubes or 
bronchitis, and intestinal catarrh. 

The well-protected compress applied 
to the abdomen is useful as a means of 
relieving insomnia by accumulating 
blood in the portal vessels. Applied 
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to the legs, the heating compress di¬ 
verts blood from the head and from all 
other parts above the legs. 

There are several precautions which 
it is important to observe in relation to 
the heating compress. Great care 
must be taken to see that the compress 
is always warmed up quickly after the 
application. If the compress remains 
cold, the effect will be the opposite of that 
desired, and the patient will probably 
be injured instead of being benefited. 

To encourage reaction, observe the 
following points: — 

1. Wring the compress very dry. 
Only very strong persons can warm up 
a very wet compress. 

2. Use cold or very cold water. The 
colder the water, the more promptly re¬ 
action will take place, provided the 
compress is not too thick, and is wrung 
very dry. 


3. F)o not make the 
compress too large. It 
should be just large 
enough to accomplish 
t h e purpose required. 
If the patient can not 
heat up a large com¬ 
press, make it smaller 
the next time. 

4. See that the com¬ 
press fits the body tight 
at every point, especi¬ 
ally about the edges. 
Wrinkles and air spaces 
should be carefully 
avoided. 

5. Cover very 
warmly, drawing the 
dry bandages very 
smooth and tight, and 
making the edges ex¬ 
tend at least an inch 
beyond the wet cloth 
on all sides. 

6. In persons who do 
not react well, rub the surface to which 
the compress is applied, with the hand 
or with the hand dipped in cold water, 
until it has been well reddened, before 
making the application. 

7. A fomentation of three to five 
minutes’ duration may be applied to 
the parts before the cold application 
is made. 

The heating compress is frequently 
applied at night, to be worn until morn¬ 
ing. It is sometimes worn day and 
night, being renewed once or twice 
during the daytime. When it is thus 
worn continuously, the wet bandage 
should be boiled daily, and the surface 
treated washed with good laundry soap, 
to prevent eruption of the skin. When¬ 
ever the heating compress is removed 
to be left off for a time, the part should 
be well rubbed with the hand dipped in 
cold water. j. h. k. 










SCHOOL OF HEALTH SEARCH QUESTIONS 

FATIGUE 

1. What is the effect of active muscular exertion ? 

2. Explain the cause of this. 

3. Describe the fatigue following less vigorous and more prolonged exercise. 

4. Can exercise be carried too far ? Give instances. 

5. How much food is required by those engaged in mental work ? 

6. What are the effects of the use of too much food in such cases ? 

7. To what are sedentary persons subject ? 

8. What proportion of the food eaten by a sedentary person is consumed in work ? 

EXERCISES TO IMPROVE THE CIRCULATION 

1. What is a good exercise for cold hands ? 

2. Describe the “ milkman’s slap." 

3. Give another exercise for warming up the hands. 

4. By what exercises may cold feet be quickly warmed ? 

THE HEATING COMPRESS 

1. Of what does the heating compress consist ? 

2. How many forms has it ? 

3. Describe each. 

4. What is the effect of each ? 

5. What are some of the conditions in which each is useful ? 


An Anti-Uric-Acid Diet. 

Nuts, grains, and fruits constitute a 
uric-acid-free diet. All the foods that 
the earth produces are free from uric 
acid. There is not enough of it in any 
natural food to be productive of any 
possible harm. It is only when we eat 
forbidden food that we are likely to 
take in uric acid. By forbidden foods 


are meant flesh foods of all descrip¬ 
tions— the flesh of a hen, for example, 
or of the scavengers of the sea, in the 
shape of oysters, shrimps, lobsters, or 
crabs, or of anything else that lives in 
the water. Every dead animal contains 
uric acid. Simply leave out all corpses 
from your bill of fare, and you have 
nothing to fear from uric acid. 


To live for common ends is to be common. 
The highest faith makes still the highest 
man ; 

For we grow like the things our souls be¬ 
lieve, 

And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 
As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 
We are in very truth that which we love, 

And love, like noblest deeds, is born of faith. 

— Browning. 
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OW the little birds enjoy their morning bath ! See how they splash 
the sparkling drops all over themselves in a fine spray. Then they 
dry their feathers in the sunshine, and this keeps them beautifully 
smooth and glossy. If they need a little powder in making their 
toilet, they sprinkle themselves with dust. 

What a strange bath pussy gives her babies ! She uses her own tongue for 
a sponge, and licks them all over their furry bodies. Her tongue is so rough 
that it combs their fur at the same time, and cleans out all the dust and dirt. A 
great many animals wash their little ones in the same way. Perhaps you have 
seen a cow licking her calf all over. 

An elephant takes a fine spray bath with his long 
trunk. He goes down into the water and draws some up 
through his trunk! Then he uses his trunk as a hose, 
and squirts the water all over his body. 

What would you think of a dust bath to keep you 
clean ? Yet this is what many animals, and even some people take. Have you 
not seen a hen sending a shower of dust all over her feathers? She enjoys this 
as much as you do a dip in the pool or a good shower bath. It is the only kind 
of bath she takes. 

The Arabs, the followers of Mahomet, are very strict about keeping them¬ 
selves clean. When they are traveling in a sandy desert, where there is no 
water, they strip off their clothes and rub sand or dust all over their bodies. 

The ancient Spartans were a very brave, strong, hardy race of warriors. 
The only kind of bath their young people were allowed to take was a thorough 
rubbing of the body with dry powder. 

If you look carefully at the picture on the next page, of a piece of the skin, many 
times magnified, you will see the reason for keeping the skin clean and for rubbing 

it thoroughly. The little coiled up tubes are 
the sweat glands. Through these some of the 
poison made in the body is poured out and 
gotten rid of. If they should be stopped up, 
this poison would be kept in the body, where 
it does a lot of mischief. At the roots of the 
hairs are little oil glands, that keep the skin 
well oiled, glossy, and smooth. If these can 
not act properly, the skin gets dry and rough. 
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The outer layers of the skin are made of little scales 
something like fish scales. These scales die, and new 
ones are constantly being made to take their place. 

Now, if these old dead scales are not gotten rid of, or 
if the skin gets very dirty, the sweat and oil glands 
are stopped up, and the skin can not do its work of 
getting rid of the poisons and protecting the body. 

A thorough washing of the body with warm water 
and soap loosens all the dirt and the little particles of 

dead skin. Then they can easily be brushed off by a good rubbing of the body 
with a rough towel, which leaves the skin quite free and clean. 

Besides this cleansing bath, a cold water bath 

should be taken every day. This keeps the skin active, 

and makes the blood flow ) quickly through the body 

to keep it healthy. It J ° fadML ^ res ^ ens an< ^ strengthens 

one, and makes him lively ' "'i > and active. After the cold 

bath, rub the skin all over \ | until it is rosy red, and 

glows all over. 

Healthy children love 
as much as the birds do, 
happy and gay as these 


their cold morning plunge 
and it keeps them as 
lively little songsters* 
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By the Editor 




THE EFFECT OF HEAT AND COLD UPON THE NERVES 


Heat is inhibitory. It lessens the 
sensibility of the nerves, while cold in¬ 
creases their sensibility. Cold is simply 
a lesser degree of heat. They are not 
opposite things, but simply different de¬ 
grees of the same thing. It is not be¬ 
cause heat is absent that a thing is cold 
It is because it has less heat than some 
other thing you have just been feeling. 
For instance: Take three glasses of 
water, one 40°; one, 100°; and one, 75°. 
Put a finger in the water at 40°, then put 
it in a glass of water at 75°, and it will 
seem warm. Put the hand in the water 
at 100°, and then in the other glass of 
water at 75°, and you will say it is cold. 
If two persons were to do this, one man 
would say the water at 75° is cold, and 
the other would say it is hot, when the 
temperature is just the same. 

We have nerves which appreciate a 
lesser degree of heat, which are called 
cold nerves, and nerves which appreciate 
a high degree of heat, and they are 
called heat nerves. These heat and cold 
nerves have different relations in the 
body. Their reflex connections are dif¬ 
ferent. When the cold nerves are stimu¬ 
lated, the result is to produce general 
excitation of all the functions of the 
body —the heart, the brain, and the 
nerves ; in fact, every organ in the body, 
including the muscles, is excited. Sup¬ 
pose in the springtime you start to take 
your first bath in the lake. As your feet 
strike the water, your chest heaves and 
you make a deep involuntary sigh You 
can not help it. Suppose somebody 
drops a little piece of ice down the back 


of your neck when you do not know it. 
Immediately you " catch your breath,” 
because the cold excites the muscles of 
respiration. 

In the same way cold excites every 
nerve in the body. It does it by stimula¬ 
ting the nerves of the body; by exciting 
those which contract the muscles. When 
a swimmer is in water for some little 
time that is too cold, he gets a cramp, 
because the nerves become so excited 
that they cause the muscles to contract 
spasmodically, or, as we say, produce a 
tonic contraction. This strong contrac¬ 
tion draws the limbs up so that the 
swimmer has no use of them. 

So, cold, if one is exposed to a chill for 
some little time, will produce shivering. 
Shivering is simply clonic contraction — 
the same sort of thing, only it is clonic 
instead of tonic; spasmodic instead of 
sustained contraction. Nature does this 
when one is exposed to cold, for the pur¬ 
pose of warming him up so as to produce 
heat. Heat is generated whenever the 
muscles contract. This heat warms the 
blood, so when a person has taken cold 
from a reduction of the temperature of 
the blood, which is the cause of taking 
cold, the exposure causes the nerves to 
excite the nerve centers. That sets the 
cells to contracting. Shivering warms 
up the person. There is always a fever 
after the chill. After the chill, the sha¬ 
king and the shivering pass off ; whether 
it is produced by cold or by malaria or in 
any other way, the result is the same. A 
man who went on an Arctic exploration 
some years ago found himself with his 
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company one day exposed to very severe 
cold. It was more than 40° below zero, 
and a strong wind was blowing. In his 
official account of the journey he says, 
44 We sat down on a block of ice and 
shivered ourselves warm.” That was an 
interesting illustration of how cold ex¬ 
cites muscular contraction, and how the 
muscular contraction generates heat. 

Cold excites not only the muscles, but 
also the glands. That is why, when a 
man has no appetite, his physician says 
to him, ” Lie down for half an hour be¬ 
fore dinner, and put an ice bag over the 
stomach.” The ice bag over the stomach 
excites the glands of the stomach, caus¬ 
ing them to pour out gastric juice ; in 
other words, creates appetite. As Paw- 
low has shown, appetite means juice, and 
juice means appetite. If you have juice 
in your stomach, you will have appetite 
for food, because you have power to 
digest food ; and if you have appetite, it 
means that there is juice in your stomach 
calling for food, ready to digest it, 


and all you have to do is to feed your¬ 
self. 

The same thing is true of all the 
functions of the body. When your brain 
will not work, and you don’t know what 
else to do, you bathe vour face with cold 
water, and that wakes up your brain. 
This is because the cold nerves are con¬ 
nected with the brain in such a way that 
when cold is applied to them, they appre¬ 
ciate the cold, feel the impulse, and 
telegraph to the brain to wake up. The 
heart, liver, kidneys, lungs, and every one 
of the organs of the body receive similar 
impulses. They are all excited by the 
application of cold. So cold excites the 
nerves. If a nerve is painful or sensitive, 
and you apply cold to that nerve in any 
way, either dry or not dry, it increases 
the pain, because it increases the excita¬ 
bility of the nerve, and this aggravates 
the brain, which indicates a too great 
irritability. Heat, on the other hand, 
does exactly the opposite, has exactly 
the opposite effect. 


MAJOR SEAMAN’S CRITICISM OF THE ARMY RATION 


Major Louis Livingston Seaman, 
U. S. V. E., was sent out by the United 
States government with four other mili¬ 
tary men to accompany the Japanese 
army in the field as military attaches. 
At the recent International Congress of 
Military Surgeons held at St. Louis, 
Major Seaman gave an account of some 
of his observations. He spoke in the 
highest terms of praise of the Japanese 
hospitals, and of the efficient and skilled 
medical officers in charge of them ; but 
it was the Japanese army ration which in 
his paper received the highest praise and 
.most enthusiastic commendation. 

Major Seaman declared that the diet of 
the soldiers is the secret of the marvelous 
success which the Japanese have won in 
their conflict with the Russians, and 
which has astonished the world. It is 
admitted on every hand that the Japanese 
soldiers have, in the great conflict which 


has been waging in the far East, accom¬ 
plished feats which have never before 
been equaled in the history of military 
operations. This success Major Seaman 
attributes chiefly to the habitual diet of 
the Japanese soldier at home, and his 
ration in the field. The Japanese soldier, 
says Professor Seaman, “ is supplied with 
a plain, palatable, easily prepared and 
easily digested ration that can be thor¬ 
oughly metabolized and converted into 
the health and energy that makes the 
man who has it the ideal fighting machine 
of the world to-day.” 

As the result of a diet consisting of 
rice, beans, and other simple foods, as 
pointed out by Major Seaman, the per¬ 
centage of deaths from wounds among 
the Japanese is exceedingly small, while 
death from diseases other, than those 
attributable to wounds is almost un¬ 
known, amounting only to a fraction of 
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one per cent. The Major makes a strong 
contrast between the facts above stated 
respecting the high vital resistance of the 
Japanese soldier, and his almost absolute 
immunity from the maladies which ordi¬ 
narily prevail in military camps, and the 
state of things which now exists in the 
ration of the army in Manchuria. In 
addition to the vicious diet, ill adapted 
to developing strength, energy, and abil¬ 
ity to resist disease, the Russian Army 
is exposed to the destructive influence of 
forces even more deadly than Japanese 
bullets. “Arriving trains,” says Major 
Seaman, “ that should have been crowded 
with men and munitions of war, brought 
each a full complement of the demi-monde 
and vodka , the Russian liquor. Wine, 
woman, and song were certainly the un¬ 
doing of Russia.” 

It seems very remarkable that the 
United States government should have 
sent only military students to study the 
operations of the Japanese army during 
this great conflict, one of the most no¬ 
table of all history. Possibly the military 
officials were not conscious of how much 
might be learned from the splendid ex¬ 
ample of these intelligent, quick-witted, 
and, as yet, comparatively unsophisti¬ 
cated people. The experience of our own 
army during the Spanish-American War 
was such, however, as should have awak¬ 
ened at least an interest on the part of 
military men to learn of some better way 
of feeding and caring for soldiers in camp 
and on the battle-ground. Major Seaman 


gives his views of the present United 
States army ration in the following para¬ 
graph : — 

“But what can be expected of a gov¬ 
ernment that after its terrible lessons of 
1898-99 still insists — especially in the 
tropics — on subsisting its army on a ra¬ 
tion so rich and elastic — lovely term, 
that, elastic — that when in the emergency 
of war its elasticity is tested, it bursts 
its bands and is found to consist of pork 
and beans and fermenting canned rubbish 
that in six weeks prostrates fifty per cent 
of its 250,000 units with intestinal dis¬ 
eases, and sends 3,000 to their last homes, 
to say nothing of the enormous number 
invalided and the 75,000 pension claims ; 
that holds its great life-preserving depart¬ 
ment in such light esteem that but one 
officer in the entire army can even reach 
the rank and emoluments of a brigadier- 
general ? ” This certainly affords food 
for serious thought. 

The conflict in the Orient presents 
many points of interest aside from this 
strictly military character, which are well 
worthy of study; but none more impor¬ 
tant than that of the influence of diet 
upon human endurance and resistance to 
disease. The two armies are so evenly 
matched in numbers and in military 
equipment that the result ought to indi¬ 
cate particularly which is the better man, 
the Japanese or the Russian. At the 
present time there seems to be little 
doubt as to how this question should be 
answered. 


DR. HAIG ON FLESH EATING 


Dr. Alexander Haig, an eminent 
London physician, whose connection 
with one of the largest hospitals of Lon¬ 
don and whose position as a scientific 
investigator give great weight to his opin¬ 
ions, has definitely declared himself in op¬ 
position to flesh eating. Unfortunately, 
the majority of scientific men who have 
expressed opinions upon the subject of 
flesh eating have based their views, not 


upon scientific experiments, but upon the 
conclusions drawn from general observa¬ 
tion and ordinary experience. That such 
conclusions are often wrong, is clearly 
enough demonstrated by the continual 
discovery of new facts and truths which 
have shown up the absurdity of notions 
and practices which have for centuries 
previous been current, and supposed to 
have a foundation in truth. The mere 
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fact that a custom has the sanction of 
antiquity and general belief, although 
presumptive evidence of truth, can by no 
means be set as an assurance of verity. 

Modern scientific methods of research 
have placed in our hands the means for 
testing and probing questions such as 
the world has never heretofore possessed ; 
hence, those who live to-day are respon¬ 
sible as no others have ever been for a 
careful examination into the foundations 
of all current beliefs, and for the elimina¬ 
tion of error when discovered. 

Dr. Haig has for twenty years or more 
been making most careful researches in 
relation to the influence of foods upon 
the vital operations of the body. His 
observations have often been made hour 
by hour, as well as day by day, and have 
probed deeper into the question of nutri¬ 
tion than those of any man who has ever 
lived before. The result of these obser¬ 
vations Dr. Haig has embodied in a 
compendious volume of nearly one thou¬ 
sand pages. These researches have 
shown beyond possible question that 
flesh eating, the use of tea and coffee, 
alcohol, tobacco, and other poison habits 
are responsible for enormously reducing 
the longevity of the race. In the Pro¬ 
fessor’s new (the sixth) edition of this 
remarkable work, which has perhaps 
done more to change the opinions of 
medical men upon this question than any 
other work which has ever been pub¬ 
lished, Dr. Haig expresses himself in 
a very clear and positive manner as 
regards the conclusions to which he has 
been forced by his observations. We 
quote a few paragraphs, as follows, as 
the best means of setting before our 
readers the latest dictum of science in 
relation to this question, which has come 
to be recognized as one of the highest 
importance in relation to human nutri¬ 
tion, and thus to human welfare in 
general; — 

“What eleven years ago in the first 
edition was little more than possibility 
or probability is now absolute certainty, 
and a certainty which can be made visible 


to the untrained and unaided eye in a 
few moments. 

“A friend recently brought into my 
room two people, one of whom was a 
taker of meat and tea, and the other an 
abstainer from them, and he said to me, 
‘Now you must tell me which is which 
without asking any questions.’ The 
circulation test enabled me to do this 
correctly in a few moments. The ab¬ 
stainer had a quick circulation and a 
good color ; the self-poisoner had neither. 

“I have several times offered people 
£5 for every meat eater they could pro¬ 
duce whose color and circulation would 
equal my own. I might have made it 
,£50 or ,£500, for no one has made any 
money at it, or is ever likely to do so. 
There are practically no such meat 
eaters, with possibly a few exceptions in 
the highest nutrition periods of life. 
Such exceptions are not to be found 
among the boys of our meat-loving pub¬ 
lic schools; I saw two of them only the 
other day, and their circulation was 
twice as slow as mine, and their color 
only about half that of mine, and I have 
often had to treat schoolboys for anemia, 
a minor degree of the chlorosis from 
which their meat-eating sisters suffer so 
severely. 

“ It is now also obvious that most of 
those troubles which I began by calling 
diseases are not diseases at all, but mere 
results of food poisoning, and that 
numerous other troubles, though not 
directly caused by the poisons, are in 
many and important ways greatly aggra¬ 
vated by them. 

“It is still impossible to compute 
accurately the real amount o'f either 
direct or indirect poisoning. This will 
only be possible when large numbers of 
people have lived on a correct diet for 
several generations. 

“As these visible and tangible facts 
become more generally known and under¬ 
stood, and as large numbers of people 
see for themselves the results of abstain¬ 
ing from the poisons, a great change of 
habits mil result, and those who do not 
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change or even go, as some are at present 
going, ever further and further in the 
fatal direction of poisons and stimulants, 
will have a vacant place, for Nature 
makes no bargains, and favors no com¬ 
promises; she simply eliminates. 

" The records made by such champions 
as E. H. Miles, Karl Mann, G. A. Olley, 
and others, within the past few years, 
bear eloquent testimony to the splendid 
results which may be produced in ath¬ 
letics by abstaining from the friction- 
causing poisons; and the condition of 
these record makers can be tested in a 
moment by the rapidity of their capillary 
circulation, as that is the record of the 
friction in the machine, and other things 
equal, that machine which has least fric¬ 
tion will win. 

"Those who consider that sluggish 
circulation, poor blood, defective cerebra¬ 
tion, mental and bodily lethargy, and a 
life of almost constant pain and disease, 
terminating in the forties or the fifties, 
represent the sumvium bonum of human 
existence, can no doubt get the little 
they ask for; but it will soon be no 


longer possible for them to say that 
nothing better was known or obtain¬ 
able. 

“A stronger, more active, and more 
noble life lived for a hundred rather than 
for fifty years, and ending in a natural 
death which will be painless and uncon¬ 
scious as birth, is what knowledge of the 
truth promises to-day to all who dare to 
follow it, and to make this more quickly, 
certainly, and generally attainable, is, 
and has always been, the purpose of this 
volume, and it gives me great pleasure 
to see that it is fulfilling its object. 

"Now, as before, I have to thank an 
ever-increasing number of fellow-workers, 
and many who, having experienced the 
benefits of the change of habits in them¬ 
selves, are most anxious to spread the 
knowledge of these facts by every means 
in their power. For these and more 
there is room, for whole races and conti¬ 
nents have to be influenced, and numer¬ 
ous as are the workers, the harvest is 
still too large for them ; but hope in 
these and all directions is now, I am 
glad to know, changing into certainty." 


Slaughter of the Innocents. 

A study of statistics reveals the terrible 
fact that nearly one-half of all the human 
beings born into the world die before the 
age of five years. In the city of Stetten, 
Germany, nearly one-half — 473 out of 
every thousand—die during the first 
year of their lives. In Ireland, Scotland, 
Norway, and Sweden, where children are 
given better care, have more outdoor life, 
and more intelligent attention is paid to 
feeding, the number of deaths is only one- 
fiftieth as many as in the city of Stetten, 
being ten per cent. 

Physicians are coming to recognize that 
the use of cow’s milk which is infected 
with the germs of tuberculosis is one of 
the most active of all the causes of death 
among young children. This should be 
remembered in the artificial feeding of 
infants. The milk should be either boiled 
or well scalded before being fed to the 


infant. This rule should be universally 
observed for adults as well as for chil¬ 
dren, and, if applied, will save thousands 
of lives annually. 


How Fried Foods Cause Dilatation of 

the Stomach. 

Fried breads, griddle cakes, Saratoga 
chips, pastries, and all foods cooked with 
grease are very indigestible, for the rea¬ 
son that fat can not be digested in the 
stomach. Starch is digested in the 
stomach, but fat is not digested until it 
reaches the duodenum, where it comes in 
contact with the bile and pancreatic 
juice. When food has been fried, the 
starch is surrounded with fat, and the 
saliva and gastric juice can not get ac¬ 
cess to it. The same thing is true of the 
albumen of fried eggs. All foods satu¬ 
rated with grease are gastric-juice proof. 
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digestion proof. They lie in the stomach 
for hours, and the stomach wears itself 
out in the effort to digest the indigestible 
mass, which meanwhile ferments, decom¬ 
poses, decays. This fermenting mass 
becomes a gas factory, distending the 
stomach, and actually forming bags or 
pockets in it. The stomach gets dilated 
and overstretched, and after a while 
loses the power to contract, and remains 
permanently in that condition. 


how Much Should One Eat? 

Not how much, but how little, ought to 
be the rule. Reduce the quantity of 
food until you reach the point where you 
begin to lose weight, then increase a little 
so as just to maintain the normal weight 
of the body. Anything more than this is 
surplus, and is injurious because the 
vital force which ought to be devoted to 
building up the body, repairing tissue, 
and keeping the blood free from 
poisons, is used up in disposing of this 
rubbish. Many persons who are using up 
a large part of their energy in disposing 
of surplus food, would gain in weight if 
they were to reduce the quantity of their 
rations one-half. 


Sour Milk. 

Sour milk and buttermilk are more 
easily digested by most stomachs than 
sweet cow’s milk. It is a curious fact 
that the majority of people who take milk 
use it in the form of sour or curdled milk. 
All through Africa the native tribes using 
milk take it curdled. In most countries 
of Continental Europe sour milk is used 
very largely in preference to sweet milk. 

You find it in nearly all the German 
stores ; in Vienna and Berlin, sour milk 
is sold. In Constantinople one will often 
see a man with a great yoke on his 
shoulders, carrying a pile of pans of 
sour milk arranged one above the other, 
for people to buy. They call it meljn, 
which means simply sour milk. 

Sour milk is better than sweet for the 
reason that sweet milk forms curds in 


the stomach, especially when there is a 
large amount of acid there. If a person 
has hyperpepsia, the milk forms large 
tough curds that require a long time for 
digestion. If a person has hypopepsia, 
the milk is a long time in curdling, but it 
ferments, undergoes decomposition, and 
decays, and he is bilious after using milk 
a few days. When milk is taken in the 
form of curds,.sour milk, or cottage 
cheese, it has already been curdled, and 
so does not form curds in the stomach, 
and if it is well chewed, it is very quickly 
digested. 

Devil’s Food. 

The Cooking Club , under the above 
head, gives the following recipe :— 

“ Two cupfuls of brown sugar, one- 
half cupful of butter, two eggs, one-half 
cake of chocolate, one-half cupful boiling 
water, one-half cupful sour milk, one 
teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful baking- 
powder, a teaspoonful vanilla, three cup¬ 
fuls flour. Put baking-powder in the 
flour and soda in the milk.” 

This recipe seems to be rightly named. 
We can hardly imagine a better method 
of preparing men to enter heartily into 
the service of his majesty the Evil One 
than this concoction. If this recipe is 
intended to be used exclusively by the 
party whose name it bears, we have no 
objection. We would recommend those 
who have any particular interest in their 
welfare in this world or the next, or who 
desire to cultivate a good digestion and 
good morals, to leave this dish, together 
with similar concoctions, to be devoured 
by the party from whom they are named. 


Physiology in the English Public 
Schools. 

Sixteen thousand English physicians 
have signed a petition requesting Parlia¬ 
ment to inaugurate systematic instruction 
in the public schools of Great Britain in 
relation to the preservation of health, 
especially in relation to the evil effects of 
alcoholic drinks. It is hoped that this 
petition will be granted. 







10.173. Cartilage System.— Mrs. K. W., 
New York: “What is your opinion of the 
Cartilage System ? 2. Would you advise this 

treatment for curvature of the spine ? 3. 

What is your opinion of the Cascara Bromid 
Quinin tablets for colds ? ” 

Arts. — 1. It is rank nonsense. 

2. No. 

3. We should never think of recommending 
this preparation. 


10.174. Growth under the Tongue.— 

Mrs. R. McG., Minnesota: "The cords under 
my tongue swell, and a bunch the size of a bean 
fills with a bloody mucus. A similar growth 
was cured ten years ago by iodin treatment. 
It is not painful. Please advise." _ 

Arts. — Consult a good surgeon. A slight 

surgical operation is probably required. 

♦ 

10.175. Fruit Juice — Bread—Eggs — 

Sanitarium Foods.— S. D. P., Minnesota: 
M l, Do you recommend fruit juice (unfer- 
rnented cider) to be drunk daily instead of 
water? 2. If not, give reasons. 3. Should 
this cider be made from sweet, slightly tart, 
or quite tart apples ? 4. Is it best kept sweet the 
year round by canning it, or by boiling it down 
first and then canning it ? 5. What is the 
difference in the chemical analysis between 
grape and apple juice ? 6. Is there any differ¬ 
ence in the time of digestion of the same food 
between a weak and a strong stomach ? 7. 

Should any food which is digested slowly be 
taken into a weak stomach ? 8. Should fruit 
containing small seeds, as currants and rasp¬ 
berries, be taken with a weak stomach ? 9. 
Should bread hot from the oven be covered to 
prevent the steam and gas escaping ? 10. Are 

eggs wholesome? 11. What is the best way 
to cook them ? 12. Are Sanitarium foods 

cooked by electricity? " 

Ans — 1. It is not necessary, but the prac¬ 
tice is found in many cases beneficial 

2. There is no objection to the use of fruit 
juice in the manner suggested, especially if 
not sweetened with cane-sugar. 

3. Any one of them. 

4. The best method is to can it without 
boiling down, as the boiling) down dissipates 
the natural flavor. 
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5. Grape juice has a somewhat higher 
nutritive value. Apple juice contains eigh¬ 
teen calories, or food units, per ounce, 
while grape juice contains twenty-five calories 
per ounce. 

- 6. Yes. There is a very great difference. 

* 7. No. 

8. No. In eating such food, seeds and 
woody matter should be carefully rejected. 

9. No. The bread should be well aired 
while cooling. 

10. Yes, when fresh. 

11. Hard boiled in water at about 180°. A 
good way is to drop them into boiling water, 
then take the dish off the stove, and allow the 
eggs to remain until they are well cooked. 
The whites should then be put through a vege¬ 
table shredder and ground fine. The yolks 
do not require shredding, but may be shredded 
with the whites if desired. 

12. No. 


10,176. Grains — Peanuts — Bad Taste in 
the Mouth. — " 1. Is the gluten of dextrinized 
gTains as nutritious and digestible as when 
cooked with moisture ? 2. If bread is short¬ 

ened with nuts and then baked until browned 
through, are not the nuts rendered indigesti¬ 
ble ? 3. Is it possible, by heating peanuts in 
an oven to a certain temperature, to render 
them indigestible ? 4. Does a bad taste in the 
mouth immediately after eating indicate that 
fermentation has started in so short a time ? 
5. Why should chewing something, such as a 
piece of wood, and swallowing the saliva, pre¬ 
vent this ? 6. Why should stooping wuen 
there is food in the stomach cause nausea and 
belching of gas ? " 

Ans.— 1. Yes, if ground fine. 

2. Overcooking may diminish the digesti¬ 
bility of food under the circumstances men¬ 
tioned. 

3. Yes. 

4. No. 

5. The free secretion of saliva cleanses the 
mouth. 

6. The stomach is compressed by bending 
forward, and the gas is forced out. 



















LITERARY NOTES 


The whole matter, therefore, under present 
conditions, centers around the question of 
school feeding as part of the school work. I 
can testify to the wonderful change in the 
physique of the children —1,200 in number — 
in the day industrial schools in Liverpool. 
In swimming competitions they have beaten 
every school in the city time and again, while 
in cricket, football, and other outdoor games 
they have been most successful. They all be¬ 
long to the lowest strata of society and all live 
in slumdom. Fed three times a day by the 
late school board and now by the Liverpool 
city council, they manifest the benefits of good 
food regularly supplied. 

Concerning the Manchester schools of the 
same type, it was stated by a witness that of 
the children who were physically unable to go 
through a course of drill on entry, only two 
per cent remained unfit after a few weeks’ 
feeding. It was also declared that one could 
easily pick out the industrial school boy in 
the ordinary school after his discharge. 

The remarkable feature about the Liverpool 
children is that, despite the fact that they 
return at 6:00 P. m. to their wretched homes, 
they all escaped being afflicted by recent epi¬ 
demics of zymotic diseases, which was not 
always the case with other members of the 
family who were attending ordinary schools 
and were not fed. To me it is incredible that 
these children are made strong and healthy, 
while the girls in a London school for want of 
food are unable, to the tune of eighty per 
cent, to take part in a new scheme of drill, 
which had, perforce, to be abandoned. Am¬ 
ple evidence was produced by heads of schools 
that the mental powers of the children were 
enfeebled by want of food ; and the whole 
situation was summed up by Sir Lauder 
Brunton when he said, in answer to an eco¬ 
nomic objection, that “there is no more 
danger in feeding children physically than 
there is in feeding them mentally.” A great 
evil has to be met and at once, pending the 
day when royal commissions and depart¬ 
mental committees are formed to inquire into 
the bed-rock causes of these evils, and not 
their results. No uniform method of proce¬ 
dure is suggested in the report; but each 
local authority, once the question is taken up 
in earnest, will probably work on lines suited 
to its locality.— Thomas Burke , in (he January- 
March Forum. 


John Fox, Jr., in the February Scribner’s 
tells a great many amusing anecdotes and inter¬ 
esting episodes of his recent journey through 
Manchuria on the trail of the Japanese Army. 
In the same number Thomas F. Millard dis¬ 
cusses the future of the war correspondent. 

The February Woman’s Home Companion 

makes good the promise for the new year. 
Among the feature articles are: “The Inter¬ 
national Sunday-School Invasion of the Holy 
Land ; ” “ Bread-Making the World Over; ” 
“The Central Kitchen,” a suggestive discus¬ 
sion of co-operative housekeeping; and “ Ice- 
Yachting— The New Sport for Women.” 
The Household Departments are as full, as 
suggestive, and as timely as ever. 

“The New Philosophy.” Published by 
the author, for complimentary distribution 
only. Arthur Crane, Room 447, No. 129 
3rd St., San Francisco. 

Although the author of this book states that 
the philosophy of which he treats “ is ignorant 
of the soul and of those higher matters which 
belong to it,” much of the book is practically 
a presentation of the doctrines known under 
the name of “Christian Science.” While we 
believe that a sound mind is a healthy factor in 
maintaining a healthy body, we can not agree 
with the author’s statement that disease, pain, 
and evil are mere concepts of the human 
mind. The health of the mind depends to a 
large extent upon that of the body, and both 
mind and body are thrown out of balance and 
brought into a condition of discord or disease 
by transgression of the laws of life. With 
some of the writer’s statements, however, we 
are in accord. There is some good practical 
philosophy, for instance, in the following, 
from the chapter on “ Modern Molechs : ” — 

“ In some places the weather is a veritable 
idol. Lowering skies, cold winds, sleet, or 
fog exercise a greater power over mind than 
many a philosophic truth does. We forget 
that sunshine in the -heart is more important 
than sunshine in the street, and that the dew 
of kindness occupies a more real place than 
dew on our lawns. In the same way the 
whirlwind within us finds out in a softer spot 
than an outward whirlwind could, and we 
come to see that the real weather is of the 
mind. He lives in the sunshine who has sun- 
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shine within, and he who realizes his inward 
weather ceases to care for the outward 
rain.” 

‘‘how to Study Literature.” By Benja¬ 
min A. Heydrick. Published by Hinds & Noble, 
31-33-35 West 15th St., New York City. 
Price, 75 cts., postpaid. 

Being the work of a successful teacher, this 
book, which grew up in the class-room, is 
practical in every detail. It is admirably 
adapted for use in schools, literary societies, 
and reading circles. Its aim is to enable the 
reader to ascertain for himself the chief char¬ 
acteristics of the books studied. The ” List 
of Recommended Reading ” is suggestive and 
helpful. It names the chief English and 
American authors, and designates the works 
which are fairly representative of each 
writer. 


We have received from London a copy of 
“ The Temperance Record,” the organ of the 
National Temperance League. Besides reports 
of conferences and the progress of the tem¬ 
perance movement in all parts of the British 
Empire, it contains much useful information 
and valuable articles on the temperance ques¬ 
tion. Prominent among these are, “ The 
Children and the Drink,” by Rosa Barrett, 
and a lecture by John T. Rae on M The Evolu¬ 
tion of the Temperance Reformation.” which 
takes us back to the first indications of drunk¬ 
enness in the days of Noah, and the founding 
of the Nazarite and Rechabite total abstinence 
societies. Price, 25 cents. Central Tem¬ 
perance Book Room, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row, London. 

“Physical Education by Muscular Exer¬ 
cise.”— By Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D., 
Director of Physical Education in the Schools 
of Greater New York, etc. Published by 
P, Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1012 Walnut 
St. Philadelphia. 

This book, which grew out of the exigencies 
of a lecture course, although intended pri¬ 
marily for physicians and educators, will be 
of interest and value to the general reader, 
also. It is divided into two parts, the first of 
which deals with Exercise and Development, 
showing the need for muscular work and the 
physiology of exercise. ” The time is rapidly 


approaching,” says the author, “when man 
must take consciously under his direction the 
matter of physical exercise, because the proc¬ 
ess of civilization is taking away from him 
those natural demands for muscular exercise 
which have been its efficient cause during 
the ages. The conditions of human life in 
civilized countries have changed more since 
the development of the steam engine than 
they had for thousands of years previously. 
The bulk of the heavy work in the civilized 
world is done by machinery, and not by human 
muscles.” 

The necessity for the intelligent direction of 
muscular exercise is shown in the following 
statement: “The position taken during 

exercise is of the greatest importance. If 
a person takes pullev-weight exercise with 
the spine in a forward position, the ribs de¬ 
pressed, and the chest flat, that very exercise 
will tend to make this position a permanent 
one ; and yet this is exactly the position that 
uninstructed individuals commonly take in 
gymnasiums when doing pulley-weight work.” 

The latter part of the book explains the 
various systems of gymnastics and athletic 
sports, and considers their effects. The small 
volume is packed with valuable information 
on every phase of the subject of which it 
treats. 

Books Received. ” First Lessons in Food 
and Diet.” By Ellen H. Richards, Instructor 
in Sanitary Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Whitcomb and Bar- 
rows, Boston. 

" The Art of Right Living.” By Ellen H. 
Richards. 


"True Greatness.” An address by Albert 
E. Place. 

i 

Pamphlets Received.— “ The Aseptic 
Technic of Abdominal Surgery with the 
Topographical Visceral Anatom}" of Male and 
Female Abdomen”—Illustrated. By H. O. 
Walker, M. D., Detroit, Mich. 

"Poisoning by Wood Alcohol: Cases of 
Death and Blindness from Columbian Spirits 
and Other Methylated Preparations.” By 
Frank Buller, M. D., Montreal, and Casey A. 
Wood, M. D., Chicago. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price, Sr.oo a year 
Single Copies 10 cents : : : • 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK.MICHIGAN 


Much has been and is being written on 
the immigration question, which is one of the 
most important national questions before the 
American people. “ The Agricultural Dis¬ 
tribution of Immigrants,” by Robert DeC. 
Ward, calls attention to the evils resulting from 
the congestion of aliens in our large northern 
cities, and the menace to health, education, 
and religious traiuing from the “Little 
Italys,” “Little Russias,” “Little Syrias,” 


etc., in the city slums. The remedies sug¬ 
gested are “ a considerable restriction of im¬ 
migration ; and (notar) the distribution of the 
slum population through the agricultural 
districts of the country.” The reasons for 
these measures, and how they may most suc¬ 
cessfully be carried out, are discussed at 
length by the author of this pamphlet, which 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Immigration Restriction League, 60 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Bible Temperance Educator.” Vol. 
XXIV, 1904. Published by the Bible Temper¬ 
ance Association, 2 Bellevista, Clifton Park 
Ave., Belfast. Price, 25 cents. 

This periodical is edited by Rev. John Pyper. 
the venerable president of the Bible Temper¬ 
ance Association, of which it is the organ. 
The contents of this volume are especially 
rich, including articles from the most noted 
temperance workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as well as some of the leading 
workers in the United States. The primary 




The standard antiseptic 

LISTERINE 



A non-toxic antiseptic of known and definite power, prepared in a 
form convenient for immediate use; of ready dilution, sightly, pleasant, 
and sufficiently powerful for all purposes of asepsis—these are advantages 
which Listerine embodies. 

The success of Listerine is based upon merit, and the best adver¬ 
tisement of Listerine is—Listerine. 


Hygiene j 


< 




An interesting booklet entitled “Hygiene” may be had upon request. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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aim of the Educator is “ the entire separation 
of the church from the liquor traffic / 9 
Incidentally, the tobacco habit and other 
sister vices of the drink curse are also dealt 
with. It is invaluable to all temperance 
workers. 


Thb International Publishing Association 
at College View, Nebr., have a few sets of the 
November issue of the German, Danish, and 
Swedish papers which should be circulated at 
once. The subscribers pronounce them the 
best religious numbers ever issued. Order a 
set for your German, Danish, or Swedish 
neighbor. A set will be mailed to any address 
for 10 cents. 

Address the publishers or your Tract 
Society. 


TEN DOLLARS IN PRIZES 

A gentjlkman interested in the teaching of 
health principles to the public in the most 
attractive form, wishes to offer through our 
columns ten dollars in prizes for the best 
health rhymes, simple and easy, such as 


children would enjoy learning and always 
remember. The rhymes should be from two 
to four lines in length, the first part embody¬ 
ing a rule, and the latter, the healthful result. 

The first prize will consist of five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two 
dollars. Manuscript will not be returned to 
unsuccessful competitors. 

The contest closes June 1st. 


CASH OFFERS TO WRITERS 

Well-written stories, poems, or recitations 
showing the danger of the home-prescription 
of alcoholic liquors or patent medicines, or 
the evil results of the professional prescription 
of alcoholics, will receive good prices. Those 
not accepted will be returned to the authors if 
stamps to cover postage ar© enclosed. The 
shorter the stories, the more likely they are to 
be accepted. They should not exceed 2,000 
words. All manuscripts will be examined and 
valued by an experienced committee. 

Address all articles to Mrs. Martha M. 
Allen, 27 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 


JWE W ‘BOOKS 


SGUDIES IN CHjIRACGER BUILDING 

By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M. 368 pages. 20 full page-illustra¬ 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.25 

HEALGHFUL COOKERY 

By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M. 300 pages. Nearly 600 recipes. 

Price, postpaid, *75 

JIRISTOCRACY OF HEJILGH 

By Mary Foote Henderson (wife of Ex-Senator Henderson of 

Mo.) 772 pages. Net, $1.50 

Price, postpaid, $1.68 

GHE BLUES , CAUSES AND CURE 

By Albert Abrams, A. M., M. D. 240 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50 

!PERFECT HEALGH 

By H. B. Weinburgh, 330 pages. Illustrated. Price, post¬ 
paid, $1.25 

Add 50 cts. lo your order for either of the above named books and we will 
enter your name for one year's subscription to Good Health. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Battle Creels Michigan. 
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^ GOODRICH ^ 

SURGEONS’ RUBBER GLOVES 

For Surgeons’ Use. 

Made of Pure Fine Para Rubber, which does 
not interfere with the sense of touch and al¬ 
lows a firm hold on ligatures and ligamenta. 

A protection to the patient and the practitioner 
— an aid to good surgery, 

THE NEW GOODRICH 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ GLOVES 

Made of heavier stock. Will wear well and 
save the hands from the more or less hard 
service incident to household duties. 

A BOON TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 

In regular glove sizes. White, black and red 
stock. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 

AKRON, OHIO. 

NEW YORK, 66-08 Reade St. and 1625 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 141 Lake St. B08T0N, 157 Summer St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 392 Mission St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 922 Arch St. 



HAVE YOU TASTED IT? 


■# 




'dCu ^br jf 

Nut Chocolate 


EACH CAKE 
IN A TIN BOX. 

Sold by all first class 

Grocers & Druggists. 

If not handled by yours 
will deliver free upon 
receipt of price 15 * per cake. 

& Chocolate Works * 

18th. St. & Irving Place. New York Cilv. 




Which yields thirty times its vol¬ 
ume of " nascent oxygen ” near 
to the condition of “ ozone,” 

i9 daily proving to physicians, in 
some new way, its wonderful efficacy 
in stubborn cases of Eczema, Psoriasis, Salt Rheum, Itch 
Rarher’s Itch, Erysipelas, Ivy Poisoning, Ringworm, 
Herpes Zoster or Zona, etc. Acne, Pimples on Face 
are cleared up and the pores healed by HYDROZONE and GLYCOZONE 
in a way that is 
magical. Try this 


treatment ; results 
will please you. 

Full method of treat¬ 
ment In my book, 
** The Therapeut.cai 
Applications of Hy¬ 
drozone and Glyco- 
*one * * { Seventeenth 
Edition, rta pages. 
Sent frceto physicians 
on request. 


Prepared only by 


Cbemt^t and Graduate of the " Ecnle Central* de* 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris ’’ ( Franco) 

157-59 Prince Street, New York 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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WE WANT AGENTS 

in every town to ride and sell **»ir bicycles. 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 11105 HODKLS, 
with Puncture- Prow ¥/l 4 *% O/f 
tires.Coaster -Brakes V * 

1H03A. 1004 Model* T <t£ 1 O 

nf Best Makes. . V> * f ° 

500 Second-Hand Whcc/s 

All makes & Mod- 4i *2 fo 4*12 
els pood as new r ®, 

CLEARING SALK at half cost. 
We SHIP O .V A /* /J R 0 PA L and 

TEN DAYS TRIAL tn anyone 

»— .snthoMt a cent drperit. Write at once for 
Siterial Offer on sample bicycle. 

TIRES.k.NDKILS, AUTOMOBILES. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept nos. CHICAGO 



60 YEARS' 
Lr EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


I HAUL IVI Mnno 

Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain onr opiuion free whether an 
invention is probnbly Patentable. Communica¬ 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free, oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 

Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly, 
culattoil of any scientific journal. 

--Ai— •• tj 0 l d 


Largest cir¬ 
culation or any bcibiiuuw jumiuw. Terms. $,i a 
year: four months, |L Sold by all newsdealers. 


year: iour m»»m,ns, * 1 . sumu;an nunpuL-aicm. 

MUNN Sc CO 361 Broadway, New York 

Branch Office. 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Send Me 3 cents 

and names of two flower loving 
friends. I will start you with 4 
packets of pure, fresh seed— Nas¬ 
turtiums— 20 kinds; Royal Show 
l'ansies — 100 colors; Sweet Peas— 
40 varieties: Asters— all lands. 

FRISK—“Floral Culture,'* and 
13th Annual Catalogue, with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for best pic¬ 
tures of lawns and yards sown with 
the famous Llppincott seeds. 
Write TODAY; you’ll forget it TOMORROW, 

MiSS C. H. L/PPiNCOTT 

Pioneer SeedxwvwaH of America. »i» 6lh Street, ttinneapulU, Minn. 




Save Half Your Money 
In Buying 

Fruit Trees, Roses, 


Vines and Plants 


£ [ Keith’s 
[5] Magazine I 3 ? 

on Home Building, Deco¬ 
ration, ami Furnishing. 
A 64 page monthly. Beau¬ 
tifully illustrated with en¬ 
graving only of Modern 
Homes. Interiors. and 
large floor plans with full 
descriptions. Tells how 
to decorate your rooms 
and what to use. Gives 
latest styles. 

65 Model House Plans 

giveu in my Special 50c. offer of a 4 month's trial sub¬ 
scription to Keith’s, including i late numbers, one of 
which is our handsome 61 page Christmas number, 7 
copies in all for 5flc. silver, money order, or check. 
Regular yearly subscription, $1.50. entitles 3 ’ou to 4 
issues of 1004 extra, 16 copies in all : slnglo copies at 
News-stands, 15c. 

M L. KF:ITH, Publisher. 701 Lum. Fx.. Minneapolis. Minn. 


This is one of the cottage 
designs shown in Keith’s. 


Electrical and Massage Instruments 






Trusses, Supporters, Syringes, Bust Developers, Hearing Instruments Etc. 

at Wholesale Prices. 

Family Medical Batteries from 
83.75 and up 

Our Wheel Rheotome Battery 

is a New Invention in Medical 
Batteries. It jsfived both Electricity 
and Electric Massage. 

for our Wholesale Price List, 
back if you are not satisfied 

Western Surgical 
Dept. E. Instrument House, 

69-7i Dearborn St. Chicago, HI. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in renlying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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THE NEW 

SUNSET EXPRESS 

Leaves NEW ORLEANS Daily 

at 11:55 a. m. 


Runs through to SAN FRANCISCO 

Equipment the Finest 

Pullman Drawing-room Sleepers, Tourist Sleepers, Combination Library, Buffet and 
Observation Cars, Dining Cars, Chair Cars, and 

OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES 

No Smoke, No Dust, No Cinders 

Try the “OPEN WINDOW R.OUTE ” rts the Best 


T. J. ANDERSON 

General Passenger Agent 

HOUSTON. TEXAS 


JOS. HELLEN 

Asst. Gen'I Pass. Agent 



DRINKING WATER 


Drinking water is a small item to consider, 
but far more important than any other in a 
hoi.se. Food that is cooked is free from dis¬ 
ease germs, but water should be filtered 
through a Pasteur Water Filter to be free from 
disease germs. Boiled or distilled water not 
only has an insipid taste, but many of the salts 
and gases have been taken out, thus robbing 
the system of beneficial elements. 

Let us give you full information. 


THE PASTEUR-CHAMBERLAND FILTER CO 

Da.ytorv Ohio. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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TO FLORIT)A THRO' 
OLD BATTLEFIELDS 

*' Dixie Flyer " leaves Chicago over C. & E. 1. 
at r:oo p. m. and arrives Jacksonville 8:40 
second morning. Through Sleepers. Daylight 
ride through the most picturesque and historic 
section of the South. 

''Chicago and Florida Limited" leaves Chi¬ 
cago over C. & E. I. i:ts p. w. and arrives 
Jacksonville 7 : 55 . St. Augustine 0:25 the next 
evening. Solid Train with Dining and Obser¬ 
vation Cars. 

Both trains use the 

Nashville, Chattanooga and 

St. Louis Railway 

Between Nashville. Chattanooga and Atlanta, 
the famous " Battlefields Route. ' 

For folders and interesting literature, call on 
or write to 

BRIARD A HILL 

Northern Pass. Agent, N. C. & St. L. Ry. 

MARQUETTE BLDG.. CHICAGO , ILL. 



One Year’s 
Subscription 

mew or reuewaL 
to 

GOOD 

HEALTH 

AND 

Webster’s 
Dictionary 

lf*40 pages, 1500 illustrations. as described, car- 
Full library sheep binding, riaire charires 
Dennison’s patent index, size riage cnarges 

4xi»xl0 Inches, weight eight lbs. prepaid 

BOTH FO% $2.75 

This dictionary contains every word found in 
the original Webster besides u dictionary of 
biography, of antonyms and synonyms, notns 
de plume, abreviations, an appendix of 10,000 
words, foreign phrases, familiar allusions, mu¬ 
sical terms, dictionary of mythology, heroes of 
prose and poetry, modern geographical names, 
Latin proper nouns, etc. 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


J 


REDUCED TO $5Z2T.1!V,Th t 



Our Famous 
8M.OO 


PURITAN 


WATER 
STILL. 
Card by 


- - ..onp, 

C. 8. Gov’t. Over 7U.000 sold. Wonder¬ 
ful invention. Boats flJlerw. Placed over 
kitchen stove it. pari dee t he fouleet water. 
, removes every imparity. Furnishes deli- 
«3 cions, pare, distilled water. Saves lives 
!“ and Dr. bills. Prevents deadly typhoid 
* nnd other fevers and summer sickness 
Only safe water for bahiee, children, in 
valids, etc. Cares disenae. Customers 
delighted. Guaranteed bh represented or 
your money refunded. Shipped promptly 
to any address. Booklet ft-e*. Last chanoo 

HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO.. 73 Nmnimn Bloc.. CINCINNATI. Q 



6000 PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day 

We can teach you quickly BY 
MAIL. The new scientific Tune- 
a-Phone method endorsed by 
highest authorities. Knowledge 
of music not necessary. 

Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCllOOL. 65 Music Hall, Bailie Creek. Mich. 


WONDERFULLY INTERESTING 

The Story of Daniel 

By Elder Stephen N. Haekell. 

Library binding, with scripture marginal reading, 
clear type, well indexed, 265 pages. Price $1.00. 

With Good Health one year. .... Si. 50. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Mothers’ Problems 

Every mother knows that happiness or 
misery — success or failure for her little one 
— depends upon the knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy she puts into the task of bringing it 
up. 

American Motherhood 

Is a monthly magazine devoted to raising 
the standards of home life and motherhood. 
Its 84 pages are full of help for the mother, 
not alone regarding the baby, but all other 
matters pertaining to the home and to its 
management. It is vibrant with strong, 
healthful ideas that will help many a weary 
mother who is now perplexed with prob¬ 
lems different from any she has ever before 
had to deal with. 

It is edited by mothers, Mary Wood- 
Alien and E. M. H. Merrill, women of 
wide experience in councils of national 
breadth in matters pertaining to Social 
Purity and Home Culture. 


You will enjoy seeing a sample copy of 
American Motherhood — we will enjoy 
sending it to you. One dollar pays for a 
year's subscription, 

AMERICAN MOTHER COMPANY 

Depi. 0., 100 Boylston, Boston. Mass. 
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k “The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell” k 

f ^ 200 Eggs! 

a Year ♦ 
Per Hen 


♦ 



HOW TO GET THEM J 


♦ 


____ _ ) EgKS_ 

Hen ” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part 
rewritten. 96 pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. 9. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prixe of f 100 in gold offered 
by the manufactures of a well-known condition 
powder for the host egg record daring the winter 
months. Simple as a, b, e — and yet we guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier and to imluce them to 


* 


_Jg_J _ __ngn _______________ 

day 68 eggs from 72 hens ; ami for live days in succes- 
f sion from the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. 
• Chamberlin, of Wolfboro, N. H., says : “ By fol- 
S lowingthe methods outlined In your book I obtained 

• 1.496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 

1902,” From 14 pullets picked at random out of a 
farmer’s flock thejauthor got 2,999 eggs in one year— 
an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been ray 
Z ambition in writing '* 200 Eggs a Year Per Hen ” to 
• make it the standard hook on egg production and 
A profits in poultry. Tells all there is to Know, and tells 
■ It in a plain, common-sense way. 

X Price 50 cents, or with a year’s snbscrip- 

♦ tion 60c. ; or given as a premium for four 

7 yearly subscriptions to the American Poul- 

try Advocate at 25c. each. 

Our Paper is handsomely Illustrated, 40 to 72 pages, 
• 25 cents per year. 4 months'trial, 10 cents. Sample 

♦ Free. Catalogue of poultry books free. 

♦ AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 

26 Hogan Block - « Syracuse, N. Y. 


♦ 

♦ 
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YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
NUT BUTTER AT HOME 



IF YOU HAVE ONE OP 
OUR MILLS, AND THUS 
HAVE FRESH BUTTER 
EVERY DAY. OUR MILL 
IS SUPERIOR TO ANY 
OTHER IN THAT - 


It requires one-third less effort to operate. 

It cannot be overfed . 

It is unequaled in point of durability. 


PRICE or MILL. $3.25. 

With “Science irv the Kitchen," by 

Mrs. E. E. Kellogg.$5.00 


Recipe with each Mill. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 




You Should Keep the Skin m “ n ac ' ive ' J hea ‘ th> ' 

* condition, and thus 

lessen the liability of having la grippe, pneumonia, fevers, etc., by 
using 

The Good Health 
Bath Cabinet 

Recommended by Battle Creek Sanitarium Physicians, 

It stimulates the skin by hot vapor, causing profuse 
perspiration, thus aiding the kidneys and other elim¬ 
inative organs in disposing of the large amount of 
waste matter continually produced by the wear of 
the tissues. For this reason it is good in cases of 
kidney or liver trouble. It also relieves soreness of 
the muscles, diabetes, and other chronic ailments. It affords a cleansing and refresh¬ 
ing bath, and its occasional use is very beneficial for those in health as well as for others. 
Price, with alcohol heater, vapor basin, and frame, $4., F. O. B., Battle Creek. 
Address \ 

GOOD HEALTH PUB, CO„ 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 

Our terms to agents are liberal; write for information. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Mexican Central 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ON uY Standard Gauge Route from he United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Llnein Mexico that can offer tboTravel¬ 
ing Publictheconveniencesand corafortsof Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Plntsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
change from St. L 011 K Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY L ne from El Paso. Texas, to Mexico City 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway passthrough 1* 
of the27Statesof the Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabltantsof Mexicoare settled contiguous to them 
The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and 
export their product over It Chihuahua. Sierra Mojada, 
Maplroi, Fresnlllo, Parral, Guanacevt. Durango. Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Sombrerete, Pachuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are only five cities of over 35.000 Inhabitants in the 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
CBDlrsl Rflilw&y* 

Chihuahua. 90.098 Inhabitants; Parral. 16.383; Zacatecas, 
34.438; Guanajuato,40,580; Leon.63.263; Guadalajara, 101,208; 
Queretaro. 38.016; Zamora. 12.533; Aguascallentes, 37,816; 
Irapuato. 10.640. 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon. 13.845; San Luis 
Potosi. 60.858. Tampico (Mexican Gulf Port). 16.313; Celaya, 
35.566: Pachuca. 37.487; City or Mexico, 368.777. 

Dailv Pullman service between St. Louis. Mo.,and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

A. V. TEMPLE. Industrial Agent. W. D. MUHD0CK. 0. P. A. 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T «. RYAN. Gen. K# 328 Marquette Bldg.. Chicago. 


Art of Living Long 


The famous work of Louis Comaro, the Vene¬ 
tian centenarian, price, postpaid. $ 1 . 50 . With 
Good Health, one year, $ 2 . 00 , 

Three Remarkable Books of 

Horace Fletcher 


The A. B.-Z, of our own Nutrition. 462 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 91.14. 

The New Menticulture, or A. B. C. of True 
Living; 310 pages. Price, postpaid. $ 1 . 12 . 

The New Glutton, or Epicure, or Economic 
Nutrition; 420 pages. Price, postpaid. $ 1 . 12 . 

Any one of these books, postpaid, and oae 
year's subscription to Good Health for fi.75. 


Address 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, - MICH. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

- -=■ MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS ======== 

Is the Eastern Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and follows the same rational 
principles as to diet, treatment and health 
culture. It is thoroughly equipped with 
every convenience for the care of invalids, 
and with the latest and best appliances 
for the diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
conditions. 

The location is truly ideal. Within six 
miles of Boston, and yet completely hid¬ 
den away in midst of the famous Mid¬ 
dlesex Fells, a natural park of 3,500 acres 
preserved by the state on account of the 
wonderful charm and beauty of the 
scenery. 

It is just the place to rest tired nerves 
and recuperate from brain fag; assisted by 

a corps of experienced physicians and trained nurses. 

-Particulars with Reference to Accommodations. Methods. Rates, Etc., may be bad by Addressing--— 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. °' c 4.5 
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The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Training-School 

For Missionary Nurses 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

Now opens its doors to all Christian young mm and women 
who are in sympathy with the truths taught at this institution, 
and who desire to prepare themselves to work for the better¬ 
ment of the race in the capacity of Christian or missionary nurses . 

A three-years ’ course is provided, and the instruction given 
comprises a larger number of subjects and more thorough training 
than is offered by any other training-school in the world. In 
addition to the subjects taught in ordinary hospital training- 
schools, students in the Battle Creek Sanitarium Training- 
school for Missionary Nurses are thoroughly instructed in 
hydrotherapy (more than two hundred applications); in massage , 
manual Swedish movements (several hundred different manipula¬ 
tions and movements); the use of electricity (galvanic, faradic, 
static, and sinusoidal currents); phototherapy (the electric- 
light bath, the photophore, the arc-light, the actinic ray). 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. 
Ladies receive thorough theoretical and practical instruction in 
obstetrical and gynecological nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and 
chemistry , comprising laboratory wo?k lectures , and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average t>wo hours of regular class- 
work daily besides the regular training at the bedside and in 
practical work in the various treatment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calis¬ 
thenics ', but also the Swedish system of gymnastics , medical gym- 
?iastics } manual Swedish movements , swimming, and anthropome¬ 
try. There is no school of physical culture in which the oppor¬ 
tunities are greater than those connected with this school. 

The school of cookery also affords great advantages in scien¬ 
tific cookery * and also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and 
the well, the arranging of bills of fare, the construction of dieta¬ 
ries , and all that pertains to a scientific knowledge of the com¬ 
position and uses of foods. 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained nurses. 
Students are not paid a salary during the course of study, but are furnished books, uniforms, 
board, and lodging. Students are required to work eight hours a day. and are expected to 
conform to the rules of the institution at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay, 
The money thus earned may be ample for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

Students who prove themselves competent may. on graduation, enter into the employ 
of the institution at good wages 

Address Battle Creek Sanitarium Training-School, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


1c replying: to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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D O you suppose we would be shipping Sanitarium Foods in $5 and $10 lots, direct 
from our factory to the homes of thousands of satisfied customers — with the number 
rapidly growing — if the plan were not practical ? 

Do you suppose the most intelligent and discriminating people — bankers, lawyers, 
merchants, clergymen, physicians — would send to Battle Creek for our health foods if 
they did not find the foods themselves satisfactory and this plan of buying them cheaper, 
more convenient and better in every other way than any other method ? 

Do you suppose we would have received hundreds of orders from persons whose 
friends have told them about the plan if it had not been worthy of unqualified com¬ 
mendation ? Would you recommend a friend to try something that you had found 
a failure ? 

Do you suppose we would have received the hundreds of highly commendatory 
letters that have reached our office if there had been anything wrong with the plan 
anywhere ? 

Did you ever visit a bake shop when the white-capped bakers were ta¬ 
king a morning's baking from the ovens ? Don't you remember even yet 
the delightful odor of the fresh bread and biscuits ? That’s just the 
way with our health foods, and you get them almost as soon as they 
are baked—just as quickly as we can pack and ship them. 


Battle 
Creek 

Sanitarium 
CoLtd ., 

Battle Creek , 

Mich . 

Gentlemen ,— 

Write me about your trial 
order and plan of supplying 
the consumer direct from factory. 


Taste good, wouldn’t they ? 

Now, Mr. Reader, if you have answered these questions as 
we think you have, you are ready to sit down and write us for 
particulars and information about our trial order. Just 
snip off the coupon, write your name and mail it. We 
do the rest. 

BATTLE CREEK 

SANITARIUM CO.. Ltd. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


THE 20th CENTURA 
METHOD 
ILLUSTRATED 


WE PREPAID THE 
EXPRESS 
ON THIS LOAD 
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CLUBBING OFFERS NO. 2 

— FOR 1904*5 ~ 

For annual subscriptions, new or renewed, unless otherwise stated. 


50) 


MAGAZINE LIST 

F.P. 

Current Literature . , ($.60) 

Scientific American 
Booklover’s Magazine 
American Boy, Housekeeper, 
and Vick’s .... 
Saturday Evening Post 
House Beautiful . . ( 

Youth’s Companion (New) 
McCall’s, Housekeeper, and 

Vick’s. 

Little Folks and Housekeeper 
Country Gentleman . ($1.00) 

Ram’s Horn (New) . (1.00) 

American Motherhood (New) 
McClure’s 
Ladies’ Home Journal (.60) 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Holiday Magazine for Children 
(with Supplement) . 

The New Voice 
Modern Medicine . 

Pilgrim Magazine 
Health Culture 
Physical Culture . 

Farm, Field, and Fireside . 

Inter Ocean 

Little Folks (Salem, Mass.) 

(New) 

Vegetarian Magazine . 

Popular Educator 
Primary Education 
Everybody’s Magazine . 
Housekeeper 
Farmer’s Voice 
Beauty and Health 
Green’s Fruit Grower . 

Farm and Fireside 
Vick’s Magazine . 

Our Dumb Animals 
Save the Boys 
Ideal Home Magazine 


Regular 

Price 

(M)$3.00 
(W) 3.00 


(W) 

(M) 

(M) 

(W) 

(M) 

(W) 

(M) 

(M) 

(W) 

(W) 


(.50) (M) 
|.96) (M) 


(.50) 

i-SO) 


(1.04) 

(.25) 


( .84) 
(.32) 


(M 

(M) 

(W) 

(M) 

(M) 

(M) 

(M) 

(W) 

(W) 

(M) 

(M) 

(Ml 

(M) 


(M) 
(Ml 

(W) 

• M 

• (M) 

. (S-M) 

(.25 (M) 

: S! 

. (M) 


3.00 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.30 

.25 


Add cost of foreign postage to all 
remittances for foreign subscriptions 
as noted under the head of F. P. 
See Clubbing Offer No. 1 ,and Special 
offers for additional Magazine combi¬ 
nations. 

Send all orders to 


OUR CLUB PRICES 
Good Health 

with Current Literature . . . $3.25 

Scientific American . . . 3.10 

Booklover’s Magazine . . 3.00 

House Beautiful .... 1.75 

Youth’s Compaj’on . (New) 1.75 

Country Gentleman . . 1.75 

Ram’s Horn . . (New) 1.75 

American Boy and Housekeeper 

and Vick’s . . . 1.50 

Housekeeper and Little Folks (New) 1.50 
New Voice .... . 1.50 

Popular Educator . . 1.50 

Primary Education . . . 1.50 

Everybody’s Magazine . . 1.50 

Me Call’s Magazine, Housekeeper 

and Vick’s . , . . 1.25 

Pilgrim Magazine . . 1.25 

Health Culture .... 1.25 

American Boy *. . . 1.10 

American Motherhood (New) 1.10 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.10 

Little Folks . . . (New) 1.10 

Physical Culture . . .1.10 

Farm, Field, and Fireside . . 1.10 

Vegetarian Magazine . . . 1.10 

Modern Medicine .... 1.00 

Inter Ocean . . (Weekly) 1.00 

Farmer’s Voice .... 1.00 

Beauty and Health . . . 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower . . . 1.00 

Farm and Fireside . . . 1.00 

Vick’s Magazine .... 1.00 

Our Dumb Animals . . . 1.00 

Save the Boys , . . .1.00 

Ideal Home Magazine . . . 1.00 

Your subscription to the following 
may be added to any combination for 
the price named: 

Saturday Evening Post . . L25 

Ladies' Home Journal . . L00 

McClure's Magazine . . L00 

Subscriptions will commence with 
issues requested whenever possible, 
otherwise with the issues of the month 
following date received. Magazines 
may be sent to different addresses. 
Quotations will be made on any other 
combinations when requested. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO . Battle Creek. Mich. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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w Solid ^ 
Through Trains 


i t 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 1 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


CREEK. 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GCN. PASS, a TKT. ACT 
ROOM 917. 133 AOAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 



Ti.e Superior Qua. 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc, etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PE R- 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Delightful After 
Shaving. 

JK 

Price, postpaid, 23 
per box. 

jr 

Agents wanted 



$1.00 Per Year 10c Per Copy 


US Railway Critic 

Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC is all that its 
name implies. It is the Leading Illustrated 
Railroad and Travel Magazine of the World, 

| and is the established authority on all matters j 
within its perview. 

It has its readers in all sections of the United 
States. Canada and Mexico. It is ably edited, 
abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion. 

Published Monthly 

ADVERTISING RATES 

*40 per page $25 per half page 

|rs per quarter page 

DISCOUNTS 

Three months - —.— 5 per cent 

Six months.xo per cent 

Twelvemonths ..— 15 per cent 

Advertising forms close the 20 th of the month 
preceding the date of issue, 

Ask your newsdealer for it. or send to the 
publication office 

143 LIBERTY STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

— - ^ 


ONLY 20 CENTS 


For three month's trial subscription to 
Good Health. Address. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek, • • Mich. 


In replying to Advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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THE COMPENSATING PIPE ORGAN CO., 
of Battle Creek, Mich., will be pleased 
to send illustrations and specifications 
to any one interested $ $ $ $ $ 


You no doubt remember about two years ago we pur¬ 
chased one of your Compensating Pipe Organs for use in 
the home. To say that we are pleased with it is putting it 
too moderately. The beautiful tones of this instrument, 


and the combinations that it is capable of producing, are 


something so out of the ordinary that not only ourselves, 


but all who hear it are delighted with it. Speaking from 


personal experience, the more we use the instrument, the 
more we delight in doing so. 

There is certainly nothing that we have heard that will 
render such delightful enjoyment in the music line. For 
home use we prefer it to anything in the shape of piano or 
organ that we have ever listened to. We feel sure that as 
soon as the well-to-do class are aware of this instrument be¬ 
ing made suitable for home use they will be delighted to 


put them in their homes. 


Yours truly, 

S. Drewe, 

With Hobbs Hardware Co. 


London, Dec. 7, 1900. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 












The Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped of Sanitariums 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium management were the first to organize a thoroughly complete system of physiological 
therapeutics. Water-cures had existed before, eclectic institutions, mineral springs, and similar establishments, — but 
the Battle Creek institution was the first to organize a system and method embodying all physiological agencies. 

The fire which consumed the main building of the institution Feb. >8, 1902 . gave opportunity for complete reorgani¬ 
zation and new equipment. The new structure is absolutely tire-proof; the mode of tire-proof construction employed 
was. of all so-called tire-proof constructions, the only one thut stood the test of the recent conflagration in Baltimore 

One hundred and seventy-five 
rooms with private baths; six hy¬ 
draulic elevators; electric lights; 
and private telephone in each 
room. 

Spacious parlors on every floor. 
root garden, dining-room and 
kitchen at the top. Beautiful out¬ 
look from every window. 

' Accommodations for eight hun¬ 
dred guests. Statt of thirty doc¬ 
tors: three hundred and fifty 
nurses. 

Nearly forty years' expeiience 
in this institution has demonstrated 
that the great inatority of chronic 
invalids of all classes, including 
many considered incurable, cun 
be trained up to a state of healthful 
vigor by a systematic regimen 
based upon scientific principles, 
combined with a thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the resources of hydro¬ 
therapy. phototherapy, thermother 
apy. massage. Swedish movements. 

Swedish gymnastics, electrother¬ 
apy, and the open-air treatment, guided by the findings of bacteriological, chemical, microscopical, and othui accurate 
methods of examination. 

Special ward for surgical cases with perfect appointments. 

Special departments for diseases of the eye. ear. nose, and throat, and in charge of experienced specialists. 

Por information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc., address, 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 



THE BOULDKR-COLORADO SANITARIUM Is a well-equipped and well-regulated institution for the treat¬ 
ment of all chronic disorders. It is the only Sanitarium In the Rocky Mountain region intelligently employing the 
same system of rutloual treatment and conducted upon the same general health principles us the Battle Creek 
<Mich.i Sanitarium. The building* are equipped with all modern conveniences, Inclndiiqr steam heating, electric 
lighting, elevators, gymnasium, etc. The medical appliances and eqnipmeut embrace Baths of every description, 
including the Electric Light Bath ; Massage and Mauual Swedish movements ; Electricity in every form ; Classified 
dietary; Laboratory of Hygiene, for bacteriological, chemical, and microscopical investigations; Experienced 
Physicians and well-trained nurses of both sexes. No contagious or offensive diseases are received into the insti¬ 
tution. NO CONSUMPTIVE OR TUBERCULAR PATIENTS ARE RECEIVED. SPECIAL REDUCED RATES ARE 
MADE TO WINTER PATIENTS FROM NOVEMBER 1 TO JUNE 1. Write for catalogue and card of rates. 

Address, BOULDER-COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 





































